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NOW 0 can own the favorite 


of the Experts...a BAUSCH & LOMB 


OFFERED UNDER A NEW TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


TIME BY BAUSCH & LOMB DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
PAYMENT 


FREE MANUALS 
FACTS shine Mail the coupon below for your copies of these tell-all manuals. Everything you should 
Teleseopvc know about binoculars and telescopes is clearly explained. Pages of factual informa- 
Sights sm tion including design, construction and simple ways you can test for quality and 
durability to help you to make 


the right choice of an instru- | ieee | 


ment that now can be yours for 
just pennies a day! 


BAUSCH 4 LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
120114 Lomb Pk., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Please send me the manval(s) checked below: 
["] Binoculars and How to Choose Them (G-19) 


—e BAUSCH & LOMB \i—eelna 
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authentic bird songs and calls! 


BIRD SONGS 


of DOORYARD 
FIELD and FOREST 


Bring nature’s sweetest mu 
sic into your living-room 
with three spectacular rec 
ords of America’s bird songs 
and calls, recorded in the 
held by the famous Still 
wells! Volume III, presented 
for the first time, features 
songs and calls of Western 
birds, thus completing the 
“national network of bird 
calls.”” Vol. I, 135 songs and 
calls of 49 Eastern species; 
Vol. Il, 140 songs of 58 
Eastern species; new Vol. 
III, 353 calls and songs of 
68 Western birds! Long 
playing (3311/3 rpm) 12” 
each 44 
playing-time. Endorsed by 


Nature 


records, minutes 


American Associa 


tion, 


EASTERN BIRD SONGS, Vols. | & ll 
each vol. $7.95 ppd. 


WESTERN BIRD SONGS, Vol. III 
$7.95 ppd. 


FICKER RECORDS 


426 Arcadia Road, Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Money-Back Guarantee © Immediate Delivery! 
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1130 FIFTH AVENUE 7 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 
1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at’ Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif; 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars ete. may 
be obtained, and such items purchased. 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, WN. Y. 


Research Projects, expecially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public information Department, ser- 
vices members, and furnishes the press, 
TV, and radio with information about 
nature and conservation. 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
suses; Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
water including Au- 
dubon Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sane- 
tuary in Florida; and other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 


acres of land and 


fornia; 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants, and wild- 
life, and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 


Supporting ....$ 50 
Contributing .. 100 


Regular ...... $5 
Sustaining .... 10 
Active ... . 
Membership includes Audubon Magazine. 


Se 


Your Wilk: May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society 
in your will. Suggested bequest form: | hereby give, devise and bequeath to the National 
Audubon Society, in the City of New York, in the State of New York, the sum of 

. dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for the general 


purposes of said Society. 
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Appeal to Our Readers 


Were you a member of the Audubon 
Junior Clubs in 1910, the first year that 
the Clubs were organized? If not, do 
you know of anyone who was a member 
at that time? 

Were you, or do you have a friend, 
who was a member of an Audubon 
Junior Club previous to 1935? If you 
can answer yes to either one, or both, of 
these questions, please send your name, 
address, and details to Miss Shirley Mil- 
ler, Audubon Junior Clubs, 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y.—The Edi 
tor 


A Friendly Sparrow Hawk 


I would like to tell you about an un 
expected guest that came to our house 
for Sunday dinner recently. 

A female sparrow hawk that looked 
very fierce but actually was quite friend 
ly, sat regally on a trash can in the alley 
on a Sunday morning and called “kill-ee, 
hill-ee” with such persistence that we 
obliged her with a good part of our 
lamb roast. She snatched a piece and 
shredded it, and then jumped onto my 
husband's hand, up his arm, on top of 
his shoulder, and then—to crown her 
performance—onto his head. 

She stayed the day with us, but safely 
out of our reach. From time to time she 
would sound her loud call and we 
would dash from the refrigerator to the 
garage and toss a piece of meat on the 
garage roof. Down she would come to 
claim it. 

After she had eaten her fill, she took 
a long, refreshing shower in our bird. 
bath, and decided to roost for the night 
in our bird feeder. Her tail feathers 
were so long, however, she was forced 
to sit backwards on the feeder, her face 
toward the wall, like a child in a cor- 
ner. It was obviously an uncomfortable 
position, because she did not remain for 
breakfast. She left early. Perhaps she 
did not like to say goodbye! 

MARILYN MATLE 
Detroit, Michigan 


Epiror’s Nore: Although Mrs. Matle 
did not suggest it in her fetter, this bird 
had probably been fed by people before, 
and might even have been an escaped 
pet. Its tameness, if it had always been 
a wild, unfettered bird, was certainly 
unusual, 


Fearless Mourning Doves 


In the July-August 1956 issue of 
fudubon Magazine, under “Letters,” | 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


mourning aover  “““"* “| MQW A GREATER VALUE THAN EVER 


For three years, we have had a pair . 
, Complete with accessories! 


of mourning doves nest here They 


have nested four times in a tree over 1 , 1) 

j 
our front walk right next to the front \ VT) 1) DARD \; 
porch [he tree is one of several spruces —_ I \ \ | 


They don't seem to mind the traffic 


inchalien eur ta and feosmnill ; QUALITY GLASS 


children, and eat on the ground under 


a feeder in the backyard They build ’ ‘ 7x35 CENTER FOCUS , 


their nests on top of old blue jay nests | 


During nesting season, the birds are ' . ~ 
very much in evidence around the yard. : $ A) 
In each nest the doves built, they raised ; 
two broods Only plus 10% tax 


Mrs. DANIEL RODDEN 

These Stoddard’s imported binoculars are completely guaranteed against defocts 
in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is known as the best all-around birding 
glass. These are really sensational at this unheard-of low price. Fast, easy centr- 
Strange Accident of a Towhee focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated lenses dnd 
prism surfaces. Field—365 feet at 1000 yards. Weight 20 ounces. Height i ”, 
Fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 


Metuchen, New Jersey 


While gardening during the afternoon 
of September 30, | chanced to look up 
in an easterly direction at approximately ACCESSORIES now included in above price and carried in tid 
1:00 p.m. As I did so, a bird heading compartment of case—flat eyecups for those who wear 
due north out of the next door vard glasses, sun and haze filters for contrast, leather rain guard, 

Turn to next Page lens cleansing cloth. 


TaniGin Dietiite at wane dean Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


on enchanting Captiva Island 9¢) 

A wildlife sanctuary where you can bird- Open Opposite 

watch, shell, fish, swim, or just be plain Pp \ \ 4 
Write Bromfield Stroet 


lazy in the sun —at very low rates. Monday Evenings 
for information to — , 


GULF VIEW INN 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
Captiva Island, Florida 


Serving New England for over 100 years 


FROM OUR COLLECTION OF 
SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE CARVINGS 


Pair of Monkeys 
in Agate — $550 


Top left 


Monkey in Agate 
on Turtle in Agate — $475 


Top center 


Brown Obsidian — $350 


Top right 


Agate — $350 


Lower left 


Amethyst — $225 


Lower center 


Agate — $300 


Lower right 


Figurines illustrated are slightly 
larger than half actual size 
and are part of our large 
monkey collection 


No catalogs available. Inquiries invited .. Tax included For the perfection|t . . . 


You are cordially invited to see our complete collection of WEDDERIEN inc. 

birds and other animals carved from semi-precious stones. Fine Jewel Jade * Mounted and Unmounted 

They ore the perfect gift for the discriminating collector. 485 Madison Ave., New York 22,N.Y. +* Plaza 32950 
When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Perfect for your own home 
and gifts to friends 


1s 


No. 1. “Candle Glow” $2.00 


Balsam, pine and cedar sprays to make a 
fragrant table centerpiece or other decora 
tion. Ponderosa pine cones and red candles 
with birch holders included in 13% 13x 3 


es 


No. 2. “The Perfect Hostess” 


native 


inch carton 


$4.95 


Five different kinds of greens 
enough to meet all holiday decorating 
needs, in a 30% 6% 8 inch carton. Ponde 
rosa and white pine cones, red satin rib 
bon, and candles with rustic birch holders 
complete the assortment. Florist wire and 


decorating ideas included 


No. 3. “Fragrant Tapers” $2.50 
A naturally aromatic pair of balsam candles 
complements the fragrance of fresh greens 
Entirely hand made in our own workshop 
They come packed with the perfect acces 


sory, holders hand made of ponderosa ping 


me 


No. 4. “Old-Fashioned Charm” $3.95 


A full, fragrant balsam wreath. Well made 


cones 


about 16 inches across Trimmed with 
cedar, blue berried juniper, red berries 
Water 


natural pine cones resistant red 


as 


Our materials are gathered according to 


satin bow 


good forest management practices under 
the supervision of a graduate forester 


All greens packed in ventilated plastic 
Guaranteed to reach you fresh and fragrant 


Postage paid. 
Order early from: 
FOREST AND, . 
FIRESIDE Me 
PRODUCTS 4 
Bigfork, Montana 


held my With amazement |! 


watched this bird fly into the telephone 


glance 


line strung along the street. The bird 
dropped to the ground, beat its wings 
twice, and expired. Examination re 
vealed the bird to be a male towhee 
As the day was bright, and the sun to 
the bird's right rear, it hardly seems 
possible that the bird failed to see the 
rathier large and dark telephone wire 
Should you care to comment, | should 
be happy to receive your thoughts on 


this incident 


Fowarp M. Broap 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


Mr. Broad’s account of the towherc 


that flew against the heavy wire of a 


telephone line, strung between two 
poles, is most interesting. It is also difh 
cult to explain. From his careful cle 
scription of the circumstances surround 
ing it, the incident seems extraordinary 
One can only assume that the towhee's 
ittention was held with unusual fixity 
on some other object, or, that the bird 
blind. We 


know ol records of wild birds that have 


may have suddenly gone 


12 ortenenr $1.95 


EXQUISITE COLORS—EACH NAMED 
ALL SPECIMENS PRESSED OPEN 
FOR IMMEDIATE MOUNTING 
R. TY. WATERS (DIRECT IMPORT 
1383-65 E. 26 ST., BROOKLYN 10. WW. Y 


——— So 
er ~ So 


Binocular Headquarters 


All Types and Prices! 


e Helpful advice from an active 
field ornithologist, an experi- 
enced Museum Curator. 

e Immediate answers 

© Postpaid. Free trial 


While ape slizing the fimest glasses, we 
at nexpensive model 


abvle fer the re st 


ha 


CENTER 
7x35 ‘Focus 


With 


$28.50° 


*Ad 


Kartlett Hendricks 


PITTSFIELD 50-A, MASS. 


phene 9748 
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been gradually or even suddenly strick 
en with either total or partial blindness, 
brought on by eye tumors and other 
afflictions, which presumably accounted 
for their deaths in flying against win- 
dows, the walls of buildings, and other 
objects. Perhaps this might have ac- 
counted for the death of the towhee 
which Mr. Broad has described. 

The Editor 


Remembering “Quito” 

The cougar described in your article, 
‘Ouito,” by Freeman Tilden, May-June 
1956 issue of Audubon Magazine, had 
washed my face many times. She be 
longed to my sister and I'm most anx 
ious to have a copy of that issue for my- 
self and for our school library. I've told 
the children about this wonderful baby 
so much that I know they would enjoy 
the story in Audubon Magazine 

Mrs. A. C. WATERS 
Lutherville, Maryland 


Our Big Christmas Issue — 1956 
With the November-December 1956 
issue of Audubon Magazine, we begin a 
new editorial policy. Henceforth, in any 
issue wherein we find that our advertis 
ing matter is competing for space with 
our editorial matter, we shall add extra 
pages to make up, or more than make 
up, this difference. We want our mem.- 
bers and subscribers to get every bit of 
information, inspiration, and entertain 
ment from the articles and short sub 
jects in each issue that we can offer. We 
want to point out that it is our in 
creased advertising income that makes 
a bigger, 
an even better magazine 
The Editor 


it possible for us to produce 


and, we hope 
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Introducing 


a new column for the readers of 
Audubon Magazine, beginning with our 
January-February 1957 issue. 


BIRD-FINDING WITH DR. PETTINGILL 
Where to go—When to go—What to see 


Dr. Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. nationally 
known ornithologist, is the author of the two- 
volume work, “A Guide to Bird-Finding” 
(eastern and western United States). His 
forthcoming column, which will tell of newly 
discovered bird-finding areas, both within 
and outside of the United States, promises 
to be an exciting and interesting guide for 
all bird-watchers. Dr. Pettingill is a well 
known wildlife photographer and an Audu 
bon Sereen Tour lecturer. He also is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Audubon Society 
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Introducing THE 


Questar is the beautiful little telescope 
for your porch or garden table that will 
bring the distant world to you as nothing 
else can. Let’s take a look at the bird that 
has just alighted on that pole 1,000 feet 
away. Presto! You are face to face with a 
magnificent hawk. He appears frighteningly 
close, for he seems now less than seven feet 
from your startled eyes. You see the hair- 
like structure of each feather, the minute 
detail of the eyes 

A mile away your neighbor smokes his 
pipe and reads his Sunday Times; as you 
can plainly see, it is no other paper. Two 
miles away your Questar will resolve the 
stems of each tree-leaf against the sky. If 
you turn to the little dots in that distant 
hedgerow, do not be surprised to identify 
warblers as though they were perched right 
on your table. 

Is that a woodchuck? 
close he fairly crowds your field of view 


Indeed it is, so 


and you almost recoil from his nearness. 
And so it goes. Sit where you are, or 
indoors if you please, with window open, 
but wherever you sit, the world is yours 
indeed with Questar. Just settle down com- 
fortably and look around at very distant 
things. Be prepared, as we are by now, for 
the most unexpected surprises. With the 
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needle-sharpness of Questar’s new kind of 
optics, we now have the power and the 
clarity to reach out and grasp, for our de- 
lighted eyes, a host of things we simply 
did not realize were there. Thus in the 
most unlikely landscapes we are apt to dis- 
cover unsuspected wildlife, that our eyes 
alone have missed, serenely unaware of us. 
Does a flight of birds descend on yonder 
field? Questar will thrust us right into 
their midst, but for them we do not exist, 
being hundreds of feet distant. No one but 
ourselves is start'ed, no bird takes flight, no 
creature scurries at our footsteps. 

These are the far views possible with 
Questar, with powers of 4-40-80 and 8-80- 
160, according to which of two oculars we 
use. For each Questar eyepiece has, in effect, 
three powers a widefield low, a normal 
high, and a highest power, which we select 
at will by built-in finger-flick knobs, with 
out moving our heads from the instrument 
And you have never seen so wide a field in 
any eyepiece you have to tilt your head 
to see the edge of it. 

Let us now enter a whole new world that 
Questar opens up in its role as long-distance 
microscope, a world that no one else has 
ever seen. Let us sit in your garden and 
turn Questar upon bud, leaf and blade of 
grass or mosses no more than 8 feet distant 
This time we are in fairyland. Have you 
ever seen the orchid-like flowers of plain 
crabgrass? the gorgeous bouquet of Queen 
Anne’s lace at high powers? Things even 
100 feet away are within arm’s reach, and 
as we focus down to 8 feet (which no other 
‘scope can do) our normal magnifying pow- 
ers soar to more than 200. The aphid is a 
monster; the lady bug, an armored tank 
with polka dots; the bee, a fearsome beast 
The hearts of tiny flowers are huge caverns 
with strange landscapes. You must see this 
with your own eyes, this world, before you 
quite believe ic. 

How can we wax so lyrical about our 
product? Why is it so different? Because 
its sharpness, power, definition is magnifi- 
cent. This is the instrument to clearly show 
you gnat and fly, bee and wasp, at a quar 
ter mile, and the down on children’s sunlit 
faces at 3 city blocks. Of course there is 
reason for such excellence. For in Questar 
you have not just a viewing or spotting 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


INCOMPARABLE QUESTAR fo the naturalist 


‘scope, no ordinary kind of spyglass, but 
command the powers and exquisite clarity 
of a full-size seven-foot astronomical tele- 
scope. In fact, the owner of a DsLuxe 
Questar has indeed an electrically dyiven 
observatory, complete to the last circle, 
clamp and slow motion of observatory in- 
struments. Your Questar’s twin is in pro- 
fessional use in great observatories, in 
schools, universities and research labora- 
tories, as well as branches of the Govern- 
ment. The astronomical use of Questar, and 
its record-setting sun filter, is a story in it- 
self, which is found in the Questar booklet. 

The booklet tells the story of how we 
could compress the classical instrument into 
an 8-inch tube by optical folding, and, too, 
we have a word about high-power photog- 
raphy. Perhaps here we should mention that 
the cameras shown are ready to have the 
eyepiece view focussed on their ground 
glasses for permanent record, in color if 
you like, of what you've just seen visually. 
For Questar’s new catadioptric, or mixed 
lens-mirror optics, have no rainbows of false 
hue around the image, no “circles of con- 
fusion,” and the instrument is a superb 
telephoto lens. Its focal length is 42.4 
inches, 1077 mm, at P:i2.1. With such a 
lens, of course, it should be easy to photo- 
graph the flight of birds across the moon, 
held rock-steady in the field of view by 
Questar’s motor drive. A lens of such long 
impossible” picture, with 


focus permits the “ 


area enlargement of 441 times on the film 
itself. The exciting new field of tele- 
photography at powers where the limiting 
factor becomes not sharpness of lens but 
tranquility of air offer a challenge to the 
skill of the photographer. 

Questar is the gift of a lifetime, for a 
lifetime and more. We think of it as the 
gife chat will be as good a hundred years 
The DeLuxe Questar, 
with all accessories, is priced at $995. The 
Sji-ounce Field Model, bracket-mounted to 
fic all standard tripods and standard 114," 


from now as it is today 


eyepieces, is priced at $495, with accessories 
extra. Both Questars are optically identical, 
English leather 
carrying cases; shipped prepaid in hair and 
latex padded reusable drums. 


and come in handmade 


Write us for our complete price list of 
accessories and for our literature describing 
both models of Questar. 


QUESTAR CORPORATION 


Box 35 * New Hope, Pennsylvania 


Featherweight alum. (39 oz.) tubing, 
bright canvas, Orthopedically contoured 
folds flat for carrying & storage 
thousands in use Sealdoaen guaranteed 
Send check or m.o. for $12.95 p.p., wo 
HIMALAYAN PAK CO., INC., 
482 Asbury St., San Jose, California. 


Aoproved for sale and 
rental by the Dept. of 


interior 


Approved by the 
National Park 
Assrciation 


Meareny renoine 


Vo Finer Audubon 


What Habitats Mean to 
Wildlife 


Because the residents of sorme 


of Maine 


heating methods, the 


parts 


changed their cooking and 
woodcock, one of 
the fine gamebirds in the eastern United 
the U. S. Fish 
been squeezed out 
Wild 
which 

The 


prefers young open growths 


States, has, according to 
ind Wildlife 


of one part of its normal range 


Service 


creatures prefer certain habitats 
meet certain general specifications 
woodcock 


of mixed 


hardwood timber especially 
near small open fields and pastures 

For years the Mooschorn National 
Wildlife Refuge in Maine had 


thousand acres of woodcock habi 


NATURE LOVERS 
$9.95 


THE PERFECT GIFT 


Hring nature inside with 


several 


von ul 


rustle woodpecker 
table lamp 
Assemble 
ave Complete kit in 


your own and 


ludes white plastic shale 


atural wood 
finish—7”" nat 
Red Headed 
ilticolored 
stem 
App iat , 
Brass fitting $9.95 or 
Completely assembled 
t $14.95 op Inet 
shade 


BRUCE SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


aAn.t Box 305, Dept 1t-A . Hartland Wisconsin 


Reproductions 


Audubon birds faithfully reproduced from the 


elephant folio on fine 


English dinnerware 


Passenger pigeon * Cedor waxwing * Band-tailed pigeon * *Kingbird 


*White-crowned sparrow * Bewick’s wren * Carolina turtle dove * 


* Scissor-tailed flycatcher 
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tat of this kind. The normal harvest of 
firewood on the refuge, by local people, 
and the clearing of the roads and the 
tearing out of an occasional patch of 
brush by refuge personnel, kept that 
part of the refuge ideal for woodcock. 
Then came changes in the home-habits 
of the farmers and the villagers. Oil 
stoves and furnaces replaced wood for 
cooking and heating. No longer did the 
woodcutters automatically keep that unit 
of the refuge in the partly open condi 
tion which the woodcock prefers, Once 
this wood harvest ended, young trees 
and underbrush grew up in the open 
courting areas of the woodcock, and the 
birds disappeared from several thousand 
acres of what had formerly been excel 
lent woodcock habitat. To bring back 
the small park-like areas and with them 
the woodcock, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is planning a systematic wood 
cutting program which should reestab 
lish the habitats necessary for the wood 
cock to thrive. The trees thus harvested 
will be used for pulp, fish weirs, fire 
place logs, and for Christmas trees 

Ihe story of the woodcock and its lost 
habitat on Moosehorn Refuge is only 
one example of its kind, As our eco 
nomic life changes, it shifts our impact 
upon the woods and the fields, and so 
changes the habitats of wildlife, and 
therefore, the species of wildlife itself 
Left undisturbed, nature will 
through a cycle of changing vegetation 
with each change favoring another kind 


often go 


rhe open field with 
ideal 


or kinds of wildlife 
its grain and weed seeds may be 
for the pheasant and the Hungarian 
partridge, provided a convenient fence 
row or some other type of cover is near 
by jut when the field 
brushy area, the pheasant and the Hun 


becomes a 


garian partridge vanish and quail, rab 
bits, and other small animals appear. As 
the brush gradually yields to timber, 
quail and rabbits give way to the grouse 
ind later to deer and other game. As 
the woods become thicker, wild turkeys 
and 


trees 


acorns 
he 
gets denser and 


may move in and feed on 
other mast that is plentiful 
grow taller, the 


the underbrush disappears along with 


shade 


most animals except for their occasional 
journeys through what is now a forest 
Finally, with a fire or a timber harvest, 
the 
drenched in 


regrowth of plants and the progressive 


ground is again 


which 


long-shaded 
sunlight stimulates 
cycle of plants and animals begins again 

Modifying that cycle to fit the type 
of game wanted in a given area is one of 
the jobs of wildlife “management.” Just 
as ducks other 
animals require certain habitats; when 


require marshes so do 
certain species of wildlife 
may disappear. Hence, if any specific 
type of wildlife is wanted in any specific 
area the habitat must be managed to suit 
The Editor 


these change 


the animals’ needs 
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VIEW 


where 
\ panel 


of three was discussing the pros and 


BBC at 


he was to 


jroadcasting House 


act as moderatot 
cons: “Is myxomatosis good or bad, 
and should it be deliberately spread 
areas where it is 
One of the 
farmer, one a humane society agent, 
third a The 
having lost a substantial 


to other not now 


known?" men was a 


the biologist farmer, 


very part 
of his forage crops to rabbits in years 
past, thought the disease a godsend 
The the 


agony suffered 


othcer dwelt 
the 
against 

the 


rhe biologist insisted that it 


humane on 
animals 
any 


disease 


which 


and was deliberate in 


troduction of into new 
areas 
was too early to assess the end re 
sults of the epizootic. One statement 
on the program interested me very 
that the rabbit was worth at 
least 30,000,000 pounds ($84,000, 
000) yearly to the British economy 


through furs, felt for hats, meat for 


much 


food, and sport, while the damage to 
wriculture was at least 60,000,000 
pounds ($168,000,000) yearly. I asked 
James Fisher how those figures were 
rrived at and he confessed that they 
vere really just pulled out of the 
hat. The actual damage to agricul 


ture was probably far greater. I 
could well believe it for I had often 
seen pastures reduced to rabbit wat 
the 


away 


rens where 
had eroded 

Our 
Why should the English rabbit 


much 
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own cottontail is seldom a 
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not a 


areas on the continent for 


ter It was introduced from 
Mediterranean countries apparently 
by medieval monks and other travel 
ers, just as it was more recently 
transported to many other parts of 
the world, notably Australia, where 
it has done incalculable damage. On 
the 


Group, rabbits introduced for 


Hawaiian 
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purpose of establishing a source of 
sailors de 
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have taken hold, the rabbits did not 
have sufficient natural checks in thei 
new environments and soon threw 
things out of balance. This was ag- 
gravated in the British Isles during 
the last century by the traditional 
practice of gamekeepers of shooting 
and trapping weasels, stoats, foxes, 
hawks, and other predators which 
helped keep rabbits down. 


What was the origin of myxoma 
tosis? It was first reported in 1896 
from Montevideo, Uruguay, where a 
doctor, working experimentally with 
domesticated European rabbits, had 
his laboratory stock of animals al 
most wiped out by a strange new dis 
ease. Deciding that it was caused by a 
filterable virus he called it infectious 
Outbreaks 
ported among domestic 
Argentina, Brazil, and 
The original source of the disease re 


were re 
rabbits in 
California. 


myXOmatlosis 


mained a mystery until a Brazilian 
in 1942 produced evidence that the 
disease was endemic in native Brazil 
ian rabbits (and also, presumably, 
in the other New World rabbits), 
byt that they had developed a sort 
of immunity, suffering only a benign 
form of the malady. Our cottontails 
and jackrabbits are immune 

Practical ecologists toyed with the 
idea of deliberately introducing this 
leveler into areas of excessive rabbit 
population. Lockley, the well-known 
British ornithologist, actually tried 
to introduce the disease on his island 
of Skokholm in 1940 but it did not 
succeed because the rabbits of Skok- 
holm have no fleas and therefore 
there was no efficient vector to carry 
the virus from one rabbit to another. 
Experiments in Australia on which 
I will comment later, were much 
more successful 
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In June 1952 a Frenchman innoc- 
ulated two animals on his rabbit- 
infested estate. The disease spread 
like wildfire. Some of his neighbors 
who saw their rabbit-hunting ruined 
threatened him with court action. 
He insisted that he merely wished 
to get rid of the rabbits on his own 
place and did not know that the 
experiment would be so explosive. 
The epidemic flared into Austria, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg, Switzerland, and 
Spain. Rabbits died by untold mil- 
lions. Late the next summer (1955) 
the epizootic jumped the English 
Channel, perhaps on the wings of 
some biting insect (or did some one 
smuggle some infected fleas?), and 
soon, with some undercover assist- 
ance by farmers, the epidemic 
reached most counties of England. 

Four years have now passed since 
myxomatosis was introduced into 
Furope and six years since its “es- 
cape” from test sites in Australia. 
Biologists and ecologists are now able 
to take stock of the effects. Their 
analyses are of prime importance to 
everyone concerned with applied 
ecology and nature protection, even 
on this side of the ocean, for they 
clarify and confirm much of our 
thinking on what we so vaguely call 
the “balance of nature.” As Dr. 
Francois Bourliere, the distinguished 
French biologist points out, “They 
provide, in fact, an actual experimen 
tal demonstration of those ‘chain re- 
actions’ which Man is in a position 
to start — sometimes involuntarily — 
profoundly altering the structure 
and dynamics of biotic communi 
ties.” 

During the last week in June, this 
past summer of 1956, conservation- 
ists from many countries assembled 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, to attend 
the Sixth technical meeting of the 
International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Nature. To me, the most 
interesting sessions of all were the 
which 


symposia on myxomatosis 
lasted for three days. Scientists from 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Germany, and Australia sum- 
marized their findings. Here are 
some of the highlights: 

In Australia, grass grows where it 
had been desert-like. “Nearly miracu- 
lous” changes have sometimes com- 
pletely altered the landscape. Fields 
that supported only one sheep now 
feed two cows. During the season 
of 1952-53 the increase in sheep pro- 
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duction exceeded 30,000,000 pounds 
($84,000,000). 

In France 
nipped off the tree seedlings as soon 
as they appeared, there is good re- 
generation of the forest for the first 
time in memory. In the Camargue 
the first regeneration of the famous 


where rabbits had 


and very old Phoenicean cedars has 
been noted. The French Forestry 
Association has presented a medal 
to the man who introduced the dis 
ease, the same man whom the sports 
men wished to prosecute. The medal 
portrays a dead rabbit on one side 
and pine seedlings on the reverse 
side. 

In Belgium the effects have been 
similar, while in Holland the inte 
esting dune vegetation has altered 
dramatically, favoring those species 
of plaats which play a greatepart in 
dune fixation. 

In England in a single year the 
increase in grass crops alone netted 
15,000,000 pounds ($42,000,000), For 
ests have shown marked regeneration 
and many rare flowers, particularly 
orchids, have become much more 
common. One species, Orchis mili 
tarts, considered extinct, has reap 
peared in two places. 

From the point of view of nature 
protection and also agriculture and 
silviculture, it seems quite certain 
that the effects of myxomatosis are, 
in general, beneficial. 

Predators on rabbits, of course, 
have been affected. Foxes in the Ca 
margue have subsisted mainly at the 
expense of birds and fishes while 
elsewhere in France and in England, 
mice now make up a greater per 
centage of their diet. The reproduc 
tion of both foxes and buzzards 
seemed to decline; in, fact, most pairs 
of buzzards in the stricken areas of 
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England did not reproduce in 1955. 
The buzzards might eventually con 
centrate on mice as the foxes have. 

And what of the future of the 
rabbit? Will it be 
tirely? A sufficient density of wild 
rabbits is a necessity for a severe 


wiped out en 


epidemic of myxomatosis. In areas 
of crowded rabbit populations the 
mortality may be above 99 per cent 
Where rabbits live in small scat 
tered groups they may escape infec 
tion because fleas, mosquitoes, and 
other vectors are less likely to make 
contact. Even though the epidemi 
may kill 99 per cent of the rabbits 
in crowded colonies there are always 
Slowly these build 
up a population which apparently 


a few survivors. 


does not reach the initial level, be 
cause of recurrent outbreaks of the 


disease. The disease itself seems to 
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NATURE'S 


GREAT 


By Alan Devoe” 


8 re RE is a very old and familiar 
observation that the best things 
in life are free. It has been said so 
long and so often that the words 
have become, as we say, a platitude. 
The sentiment is to be winced at for 
its sound of staleness, not thought 
about for its enduring meaning. The 
old words strike our ear as dully, 
and as unprovocatively of reflection, 
as all those other dreary and over- 
familiar iterations about how the 
water is never missed until the well 
runs dry, and about how familiarity 
breeds contempt, and all the rest. 

All these tiresome old saws, of 
course, have one thing in common. 
it is the fact that they are true, 
They endure and flourish, to the 
point of a weary monotony, simply 
because what they say is a pithy say 
ing of the profound and perennial 
truths that men discovered back in 
the dawn-days of the world, and that 
each new generation of men must 
in their turn rediscover. They are 
over-familiar, yes; they are repeti 
tive, yes. So is the rising and setting 
of the sun; and so is the cycle of the 
seasons; and so is the nature of the 
human heart. 

The best things in life are free. 
Every naturalist ought constantly to 
have that realization. But we don’t 
We forget. Because it Is given to 
us every day to see the sunrise, and 


every spring and fall to see the wild 
hour to 


geese 
have the planetary earth under us 
and the stretching sky over us 


passing, and every 


because it is given to us to receive 
so easily and so constantly and with 
dependable recurrence such things 
we easily get to the point 
granted, and 
them, so to 


as these 
of taking them for 
obliviously accepting 
speak, as a kind of right. Familiar 
ity does breed contempt. The best 


* Many of r readers will remember, with deep 
iffection, the writings of the late Alan Devoe. W« 
vlieve that they will gair nepiration and joy ir 
re-reading, or im reading for the first time, Alar 
Christmas message, repr ed here, which first ap 
peared in the Novembe er 194 ssue of 
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things in life—the incomparable, the 
stunning grandeurs and excellences 
of creation—are free; and they are 
lavished on us with such perpetual 
ness and profusion that we ought 
to be very nearly stupefied by the 
splendor. The earth and all that 
dwell therein, the sky and the stars, 
and such a “simple fact” as that a 
seed placed in the soil will burst and 
burgeon and leap up as the new life 
called a tree all this tumult of 
miracle, and our perceptive partici 
pance in it, 18 not 
“right.” It is a gift. 


ours by any 


The Christmastime of the year is 
a time when we are much concerned 
with gifts. We extend our munifi 
cence to little nephew George. We 
render our respectful thanks to Uncle 
Horace for the paper 
cutter. How very pleasant all these 
They are 
impressive gifts, and we are grateful. 


handsome 


presents under the tree! 


Outside our doors and windows 
there lies a greater gift. There lies 
the stretching snow, hushed and mi 
There lie the curving 
hills, supporting ten thousand man 
tled evergreens; and in the balsam 
scented quiet of 
white-tailed deer 


raculous, 


those groves the 
stand gentle-eyed 
and drowsing, and the grouse have 
fluffed their feathers and found se 
curity in the drift. There is a gift 
of music in the air, even in this 
midwinter season: the small, sweet 
music of juncos, and the lively flut 
ing of chickadees, and the loud exu 


beration of jays. 

The gift that stretches everywhere 
out there 
countable ingredients. It is a gilt 
that is a million gifts. It is the icy 
rushing and tinkling of the small 
brook, and all the implications of 


is compounded of un 


that sound 
soil’s thirsts and our own, the taste 


the quenching of the 


in our mouth of a cup of water sweet 
with the flavoring of earth and air 
It is the pattern of leafless trees. It 
is the pale, dry shining of the winter 
sun. It is but who can make a 


catalogue of it? It is the gift of the 


whole singing and shimmering alive 
ness of the earth. It is the gilt of a 
great harmony and a great peace 
(We do not miss the water until 
the well runs dry. We cannot enough 
esteem the peace of earth, perhaps, 
until we have experienced, as lately, 
the fact of war.) It is the gilt, quite 
simply, of creation 

Whatever else we do at Christmas 
time, we ought surely to go out 
We ought surely to put off 
from us, in this season, our old dull 
ing sense of familiarity; and we 
ought to go out and look at our 


doors 


gilt. It is only on one day a year 
that Uncle Horace makes a present 
to us, The outdoors is a Christmas 
gilt of which we are in receipt every 
day, every hour, by the mere fact of 
our conscious aliveness. The Christ 
mas season is but the particular and 
special commemoration of what 
Christians take to have been the 
coming amongst us of the Giver of 
all this: the Giver of a gift that is 
recurrent and perpetual through all 
the year: the Giver, in an act of 
divine creative kindness, not alone 
ol deer and chickadees and snow and 
grouse and fir-trees and all the rest, 
but of our percipient human selves, 
whereby we might possess and praise 

There may be disagreement among 
us as to whether the Christian view 
has the truth of fact or only the 
truth of poetry. Whichever we feel, 
it need hardly matter to the spirit 
of our going outdoors at Christmas 
time. The gift—whatever the mode 
and meaning of its giving—is here 
lor our reception. The outdoors is 
ours; and it is in the nature of a 
gift that the receiver has a duty on 
him of gratefulness and of cherish 
ing, proportionate to what is given 
We are given the earth, and the 
woods and waters and sky and all 
else that makes it. There is an obli 
gation on us of thanks, and a vow 
to cherishing 


Whatever our faith, there is a 
perpetual Christmas present to us 
all. It is made of the best things in 
life; and they are free. It is an 
appropriate season, surely, for going 
outdoors, and, in some place sym 
bolic of our gift—some grove of 
snow-boughed hemlocks, perhaps, or 
some mounded streamside, or just 
some city park where there are squir 
rels and sparrows — experiencing 4 
thanks for out 
Christmas gift, and pledging our 


selves to its cherishing rHE END 


sense of perpetual 
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By Lowise de Kiriline’ 
os the beginning it was neve! 
4 
black 


capped chickadees that came to our 


In my opinion, tam 


my intention to tame the 


feeding-station 
ing spoils the true character of the 
wild creature that is tamed but 
when, about 15 years ago, one of the 
unusual dis 


chic kadec 5 showe d an 


regard for my nearness, and indi 
cated a willingness, without a great 
deal of 


hand, I decided that this association 


persuasion, to come to my 
would be wholly the responsibility 
of the chickadees 

I never regretted this decision 
What the 
shown me ol 
what they have 


feelings and reactions; all was done 


chickadees have since 
their elfin 


taught me of their 


characte! 


in an atmosphere olf untrammeled 
There was only the 
seed The 
seed pulled away the fear that at 


liberty for them 
the magic sunflower seed 


first separated them from me. It 
spanned the bridge of harmonious 
relationships between us and estab 
lished the only kind of foundation 
1 would say, upon which a true ap 
preciation ol nature's creatures 1s 
built. Whatever compulsion that the 
seed may have exerted at the start 
in forging the bond, vanished later, 
ind was of no account. 

As I said, there was at first one 
particular chickadee. This one |! 
called Peet by 
little note he gave as he approached 
me. Most of the other chickadees 
also gave this note in the way of an 
“alert,” which had the effect of 
catching the attention of the other 
But Peet the 


existence a 


reason ol a special 


birds as well as of me 


second, that came into 


good many years later, was not given 
reason He 


his name for the same 


* The author lives in a log cabin on Pimisi Ba 
in a little inhabited area of Ontario, Canada 
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My Conditionea 


“What the chickadees taught me was done in an 
atmosphere of liberty for them. There was only the 


seed — the magic sunflower seed.” 


chicka 
dees of my closer acquaintance, most 
Peet 
und consequently influenced events 
Both 


hou ( 


vot his because of all the 


resembled the first in character 
lived in the 


and being 


in the same way 


forest around oul 
it home is very important in direct 


ing the behavior of birds in particu 


Both 
innate 


lar, and of other creatures, too 
chickadees that 
quality of enterprise that creates pio 


ellect the 


posse ssed 


neers and which itl was 


root and origin ol the good under 


tanding that came to exist, at times, 


between the birds and me 


This is how it came about 

Our chickadees 
lives, as far as | 
Phe 


i few of them on their dinner plate 


had never in their 


know, 
first 


seen a sun 


flower seed time I put 


most of them did not recognize the 
seeds for anything except something 
But 
first time I distinguished him, pecked 
seed He took it and turned 
his bill. This 
way it imparted 


the kernel. 


strange Peet, and that was the 


it the 
it around in was im 
portant. In some 
to him the condition of 
Was it 
light seed, a poor seed? Whether he 


the shell 


a good seed, a thick seed, a 


could hear it move inside 


| 
\ 


i 


as he shifted it about, or somehow 
judged its weight, I never knew. But 
he and the other chickadees nearly 
always discarded a bad seed, and 
sometimes, also, a good one. 

Having made the test, he flew to 
a tree. There he put the seed under 
both of his feet held it fast 
against the branch. This is the way 
all chickadees and, i believe, all 
titmice handle a seed. And because 
they know this, without needing to 
learn it, it is an instinctive act. He 
split the seed open by elfin, ham 
mering blows upon it with his bill. 
When he did not succeed in open 
ing it the first time, he turned it 
around and tried another spot. It 
cracked, and he pulled open the 
shell letting the fragments fall to 
the ground. 

Peet usually ate the 
sometimes he stored it. 
pened in 
much food available and compara- 
tively few chickadees to share it or, 
to put it in other words, when the 
food supply was a little heavy in 
the environmental balance. Nearly 
always autumn was the best time 


and 


kernel, but 
This hap- 
there was 


times when 


to store things away. But there were 


it A 
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Illustrations by 
Walter ferguson 


other times, too, except the breeding 
season, when the chickadees stored 
their surplus rations. 

With great care Peet selected his 
storing place in the wedge between 
two twigs, or in a curled piece of 
bark, or in any convenient fissure 
where it could be securely tucked in. 
Often after having deposited the 
seed, he pulled it out again, flew 
off with it, searched for another 
place, found it, and pushed in the 
seed. There! At some time during 
his countless inspections of every 
twig of every tree in our woods that 
he underwent in his great quests 
for food, he, or somebody else, found 
the kernel again and ate it. 

Now, when I offered Peet a seed 
in my hands, he took it after only 
a slight show of hesitation. This 
gave me to understand that the sun- 
flower seed had rapidly won high 
favor with him. With increasing as- 
surance, Peet repeated the act again, 
and then again. 

Ihe other chickadees looked on. 
I knew that they were curious and 
afraid, interested, and hungry. I 
knew because some of them lifted 
the feathers of their black caps, and 
smoothed them down again. Others 
opened their bills without uttering 
a sound, and still others made chew- 
ing motions with their bills and 
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tongue. This chewing had really 
nothing to do with their eating, or 
wanting to eat, because they did it, 
not from anticipation, but from not 
being able to eat at that particular 
moment when their timidity over 
ruled their hunger. A few more cout 
ageous chickadees became so incited 
by the sight of Peet plucking 
much good food from my hand, that 
they made dare-devil flights to half 
way between their perch and me, 
then head-over-tails flew back to the 
perch, often with cries of real or 
mock fright. Each such 
brought them a little closer to their 
goal—the seed — until finally they 
snatched it and flew off with it with 
great speed and rejoicing. 

This was the way that the two 
Peets became the “‘key-birds.’’ Thus, 
unknowingly, they worked upon the 
inclinations of their chickadee fol 
lowers, inducing them to repeat their 


attempt 


own successful acts to the advantage 
of all concerned. 

When this stage was reached, the 
chickadees began to learn things in 
connection with me and the seed 
They found new and convenient 
ways of seizing the seed, no longer 
from my open hand only, but from 
my pockets or from my lips as they 
alighted blithely on my nose or eye 
glasses. At times when the seed and 
I vanished into the house, some of 
them clung to the edge of the eave 
or an icicle and looked in. Some, like 
suspended marionettes, hovered at the 
window when they saw me inside. Some 
followed me from window to win- 
dow, alighted on the sill, sat, looked 
in, then pecked at the pane, cha 
grined that they could not reach me 
My immediate these 
charming sights and sounds was, of 
course, to go out and give them a 
seed. Gradually, they learned that 
these activities of theirs usually re 
sulted in the reappearance of me 
and the seeds. And from then on 
I had only to move away from the 


response to 


window to have the chickadees fly 
where, sure 
enough, I appeared and they got 
their due reward. 


directly to the door 


By this time the chickadees began 
to connect me with the seed so 
closely that the seed and I became, 
in their eyes, one object. This led 
me to wonder how exactly did they 
know me? What in my appearance 
made them distinguish me with such 
consistency, that they came volplan 
ing down to me from 60-foot tree 


tops the instant they glimpsed me, 
that they flew under roofs and in 
side of houses to find me, and even: 
into my car before I left or at my: 
return from a trip? All of them were 
by no means so adept at recognizing 
me. But there were Peet and half a 
dozen of his followers whose capaci- 
ties in this respect seemed to have 
few limits. 

In order to find out more about 
this interesting behavior, I traveled 
in a boat out on the nearby lake at 
from the shore. 
reluctant to cross 


various distances 
Chickadees are 
open spaces, even on land, and they 


do so willingly only in places that 
they are used to flying across, or those 
which they cross in a flock, Even 
then, a faint-hearted one, when only 
half-way across, may turn back, or 
drop down to shrub or tree covet 
In spite of this, Peet came to me 
over the open water, a distance be 
tween 150 and 200 feet. Intrepidly, 
himself upon these 
flights, sometimes in a good wind 
that blew his tail sideways, a sweet 
and touching little figure, alone in 
mid-air. When he arrived finally at 
my boat, he pitched on my head or 
came to the tip of my finger, Having 
received his seed from me, he made 
the return trip flying low and direct 
to the safety of the lake shore. Most 
of the other chickadees never came 
any farther away from shore than 25 
to 50 feet, becoming prey to all kinds 
of distractions, such as chasing a 
companion or pecking at some food. 
Only a few matched Peet's flights 
over the water. But beyond these 
distances from shore, I might as well 
have been invisible; they appeared 
not to see me, although with a bird's 
sharpness of eyesight, it is most un 
likely that they could not detect me 

One day I lay down for a nap on 
the floor under the roof of the porch 

a warm and sunny place. If | 
thought that I would be well hidden 
from the chickadees I was quickly 
put to shame. Peet came, perched 
in my hair, looked for a seed in my 
hand, and found it. After Peet, sev 
eral others came and did the same 
My noon-hour sleep was ruined, but 
I really did not mind. It was an 
interesting discovery to find that the 
chickadees recognized me, even when 
I was lying down, and not in my 
usual upright posture. 

After this I did everything I could 
to keep the chickadees from distin 
guishing the outlines of my person 
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he launched 


SLAUGHTER 


PENNSYLVANIA 


By Robert McConnell Hatch’ 


Suffragan Bishop Diocese of Connecticut 


ATE in October I was hiking with 
4 friends along the Appalachian 
Trail in Pennsylvania. We had spent 
the morning at the Hawk Mountain 
established 


Sanctuary which was 


more than 20 years ago to protect 
birds of prey in their flight south 
ward through Pennsylvania The 
sanctuary is visited by thousands of 


While there, we 
flight o 


people every tall 


watched a sharp-shinned 
and red-tailed hawks and were cde 
lighted to see three golden eagles 
After lunch, in the company of M1 
Maurice Broun, Curator of the San 
tuary, and a few other people, we 
left for a continuation of our hike 

We drove several miles north of 
the sanctuary, parked our cars, and 
followed a well-worn path through 
scrub oaks to the top ot the ridge 
We saw the familiar Appalachian 
Mountain Club trail markers, and 
we also saw signs posted by the Stat 
of Pennsylvania, declaring that ac 
cipitrine hawks (goshawks, ¢ oopel 
hawks, and sharp-shinned) might be 


legally killed, but that other species 


* For an a ant shop Hatch 
and natural history ike phy, see the me 
him im hie articl , mnoged Hawt 
f the Northern / yp 6 fudul 

me, March-April ‘8 The F 


cre protected Some ol these signs 
were riddled with shot, and | no 
ticed that one had been torn to 
shreds and scattered over the trail 

It was one of those bright autumn 
days, crisp and cold, with patches of 
red and yellow still lingering on 
the ridges, but it was darkened by 
the things we saw. We had entered 
in area, many miles in extent, that 
vas dotted with hunter's blinds in 
which men hid to shoot hawks and 
other migrating birds 

Presently we came to a small clear 
ground was littered with 
looked 
iround I became aware of a great 
feather 
Then I saw a pile of dead birds 


hawks 
legs shot 


itiyv The 
empty shotgun shell As | 
leaves 


many imong the 


They were sharp-shinned 
Some had their wings or 

olf. All were treshly killed, for ani 
mal scavengers had not yet had time 


to visit the scoctie 


[he Pennsylvania Hawk Com 


mittee of 016 Locust Street 
Philadelphia } ns now if work 
trying to solve the problem olf 
better hawk protection in Penn 


Anyone 


helping the 


syivania interested in 
Committee should 


McDonald at 
the above address rue EDITOR 


write to Norman | 


We continued our hike At the 
base of a tree, which bore one ol 
the state’s signs about protected and 
unprotected hawks, lay the carcass 
ol an osprey, 4 species which is pro 
tected by law in Pennsylvania. Its 
head had been smashed. As I was 
examining it, six men approached 
through the woods. All carried guns 


Their leader also carried a small 
cage containing a live pigeon that 
they used as a decoy to lure hawks 
within range. We asked 


these men what species of bird the 


gunshot 


Their leader grinned and 
said that they had no idea but that 
it did not make the slightest differ 
ence to them anyway. 


osprey was 


We tossed the dead osprey into 
the brush and hiked a bit farther 
Soon we came upon a blind so 
cleverly concealed with branches of 
oak that no migrating bird could 
possibly detect it. Here we found 

Most of them 


wert sharp shinned and 


piles of dead birds 
( OOper s 
hawks, but there were also red-tailed 
and red-shouldered hawks, both pro 
tected by law in Pennsylvania 

We spread out and searched the 
woods in front of the blind. Sud 
denly | 
shouldered hawk, shot through the 
wing. I was about to pick it up 
when a crippled sharp-shinned hawk 


came upon a living red 


fluttered past me. I called to a friend 
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who took charge of the red-shoul 
dered, and then I chased after the 
sharp-shinned. Finally it tired, and 
I was able to get close enough to 
throw my coat over it. The bone in 
its lelt leg had been severed by a 
shot. 

Carrying the two wounded birds, 
\ppa 


lachian Trail. Carcasses were every 


I traveled farther along the 


where, mostly sharp-shinned and 
Cooper's hawks but with plenty of 
“protected” hawk species sprinkled 
among them. There was a sickly 
stench in the air. We had not gone 
far when we saw something moving 
beside the trail. It was another crip 
ple—this time a Cooper's hawk with 
severed leg. Neither this bird nor 
my sharp-shinned could ever fly 
again, and the Cooper s died a few 
hours later. As a kindness, we should 
have destroyed them at once. Mau 
rice Broun has often had to do that 
on these bloody ridges, but for some 
reason we did not. Perhaps we hoped 
that we could save them. We kept 
on walking with the crippled birds 
in our arms, scuffing through the 
empty shotgun shells that littered the 


ground at the blinds 


Wheat an experience this was for 


people who had come to Pennsyl 
vania to enjoy the outdoors, and to 
admire the beauty of autumn on 
the ridges! As we concluded our 
miserable walk the wounded red 
hawk cried out 


shouldered plain 


tively from time to time. Later we 
learned that another group of hikers, 
walking in a different section of the 
Trail, had picked up 
two immature red-tailed hawks, both 
badly 


pled birds that we had found, there 


Appalachian 


wounded. Besides the crip 
were many, many others dying of 
thirst and hunger back in the woods 
Most of the wounded birds do not 
fall on the trail. 

When I reached home | informed 
the President of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club about the situation 
in Pennsylvania, urging that the facts 
be made known to club members 
throughout the country. No one who 
loves the outdoors would care to 
hike in such an area, and people 
should be warned accordingly. Any 
one who has the slightest feeling for 
the suffering of other creatures 
would be sickened by what we had 
seen. 
about 


Here 


There is a tragic irony 


Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 
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people come by the thousands trom 
all over the world to watch and ad 
mire the migrating hawks and eagles 
Here Maurice Broun, the Curator, 
carries on a valiant fight to teach 
human beings to appreciate these 
magnificent birds and to put an end 
to the shooting of hawks and the 
witnesses 


sadistic cruelty that he 


every autumn. It is a deeply dis 
couraging struggle. All around the 
sanctuary—to the north and to the 
south—thousands of birds are slaugh 
tered every autumn — golden eagles, 
bald eagles, every species of hawk, 
and many songbirds. The ridges are 
peppered with blinds like the ones 
we Saw The woods are full of dead 
and crippled birds. The carnage is 
so great that some of the species may 


already be pushed toward extinction 


Even more shocking than the 


slaughter of the birds is the spe 
tacle of human beings engaged in 
such activity. Christianity and all 
of the great religions teach fair play 
and kindness. They plead for the 
rights of men and of the lesser crea 
tures in the wondrous architecture 
of God's world. Jesus Himself taught 
that God is concerned for the small 
est sparrow, and reverence for life 
is at the heart of religious faith 
Never in this country have I seen 
such cruelty toward lesser creatures 
as I saw on these ridges of Penn 
sylvania. 

- Fhere is bitter irony in the fact 
that many of those who destroy our 
birds of prey excuse their deeds on 


Killing of Hawks Continues 


“During the past week of Sep 
tember 17 to September 23, 1956 
illegal 


shooting of hawks along the ridges 


there has been extensive 


reported to m¢ by various bird 
watchers. Evidence of law-break 
ing is extremely difficult to ob 
tain 

Yesterday two bird-watchers 
witnessed the killing of 25 broad 
wings, a peregrine and an osprey, 
it the area Bishop Hatch writes 
about. Most of the birds dropped 
mut of reach, but the peregrine, 
osprey, and a few others were 
taken and rest in my freezer, as 
evidence for prosecuung ihe gun 
ners 


Maurice Broun, CURATOR 


Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 


Kempton Pennsylvania 


moralistic grounds. They call hawks 
“evil” because some of these species 
of hawks kill other birds. Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr. in his book, “North 
American Birds of Prey,”* makes the 
following observation in his chapter 
“Man is the 
greatest killer on earth, not only of 


on the Cooper's hawk: 


those lesser animals over which he 
has domination, but his fellow man 
as well. We might recall the state 
ment made by Paul Errington 
who said that it is ‘unfortunate that 
man, the specialist in evil, sees in 
predation among wild animals so 
much evil that isn't there.’ ' 


‘ 
Scientits who study birds know 
that the killing of birds and other 
wild creatures by the so-called “bird 
hawks” Cooper's hawks, goshawks, 
and sharp-shinned hawks—is neces 
sary. Hawks and other predators are 
one of nature's means of controlling 
wild animal populations, If the 
accipitrine hawks did not eliminate 
a sufficient number of songbirds 
every year, the death of many song 
birds by starvation and disease would 
result. There is kindness in this 
kindness that goes beyond the in 
dividual and protects whole families 
and species. ‘The elimination of part 
of the songbird population by the 
act ipitrine hawks is just as necessary 
as the elimination of part of the 
rodent population accomplished by 
hawks, owls, and other creatures. 
There is nothing “good” or “bad” 
about the natural control of one 
wild creature by another. This is one 
of the great fundamental laws that 
governs nature, and it helps sustain 
the life of all her species 

Although I am a clergyman, I am 
no sentimentalist. I number among 
my close friends men who hunt. I 
have a high regard for the sport of 
hunting when it is practiced with 
due respect for the principles of 
conservation. However, what I saw 
that day in Pennsylvania was not 
sport at all. It was sadistic slaughter 
As I left that ridge, carrying with 
me the crippled sharp-shinned hawk 
whose leit leg dangled piteously on 
a thread of skin, I kept asking my 
self:-what can we do to stop this 
slaughter interesting 


birds, which play so valuable a part 


before these 
in the web of creation, fade from 


our skies? rHE END 


“We estimated there were 4,000 white pelicans on the refuge that fall.” Photograph by Lewis W. Walker. 
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The ethereal beauty of a flock 
of white pelicans in flight, once 
seen, is never forgotten. The 
author describes some of his 
most interesting experiences 
with white pelicans on a na- 


tional wildlife refuge. 


By Percy L. DePuy 


( NCE, long before I had seen a 

white pelican in flight, I de 
cided that 
however, I have learned that they 


pelicans were homely 


have their moments — moments ol 


great beauty. Those are usually the 
occasions when the birds are seen 
in flight together in sufficient num 
bers to give an impression of gran 
deur. Large flocks of white pelicans 
stopped at Squaw Creek National 
Wildlife Refuge in 


Missouri during the 


northwestern 
years I was 
This afforded 


me an opportunity to study these 


refuge manager there 
birds 

I saw some of them at their best 
one morning the first autumn I spent 
at Squaw Creek The sun was just 
edging its way above the Missouri 
River bluffs behind me as I drove 
my old pick-up truck down the road 
from refuge headquarters. In front 


of me, a blanket of fog hung ove 
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“When a pelican launches itself into the air, it is 


quite a feat.” 


lakes ind woodland At 


some points, the fleecy mist was piled 


sSWalllps, 


into thick clouds, obscuring the land 
scape. Above other spots, it formed 
only a thin veil, exposing vistas of 
mystic beauty 

The sun’s slanting rays trans 
formed this scene into a pink and 


\ bit of lake shore 


about 200 yards ahead of me had a 


white fairyland 


backdrop of tall green cottonwood 
trees. It seemed to become an en 
chanted isle where fairies might be 


expected to dance and play, pro 


vided one had the imagination to 


see them. Then, presto! the fairies ap 
peared! Forty or fifty big white peli 
cans sailed out from behind a screen 
of fog and majestically flew across the 
enchanted isle in a single straight 


line, like 


dancers crossing a stage 


Photograph by Roger T. 


Peterson. 


Sunlight, gleaming through the chil 
lon-like mist, seemed to cast a pearly 
iura about each snowy body and its 
pair of flashing pinions. In less than 
five seconds, the large birds had 
passed from sight behind another 
log screen but the picture still lin 
gers in my memory. The sun drove 
the mists away within half an hour 
ind this 7,000-acre waterfowl sane 
tuary looked like any othe expanse 
of river floodplain except that it had 
more than the usual amount of 
muddy lakes and marshlands 

Later that morning, I saw several 
fleets of pelicans getting their break 
last. Pelicans have fish for breakfast, 
fish for lunch, and fish for dinner 
if they eat snacks between meals, 
they have fish then, too. These birds 
have a system for catching fishes 
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which is a remarkable example o 
cooperation—they stage fish-drives 

That morning, they were divided 
into companies of 100 or 200 birds 
Lach company tormed itself into a 
long skirmish line with the birds 
10 or 15 feet apart. Then they ad 
vanced, swimming in a company 
front, probing the water with their 
immense bills as they went. This dip 
ping probably netted some fish, bur 
that is not all that it did. It pro 
duced a lot of splashing which 
sounded like a herd of horses ford 
ing a stream. The fishes, frightened 
by this racket, were driven ahead 
of the skirmish line into shallow 
water near the shore. There they 
were largely at the mercy of the 
birds, and considerable numbers of 
them must have been scooped up 
Those huge bills, and the built-in 
dipnets (gular pouches), dangling 
beneath their bills, may not add to 
the pelican’s beauty, but they are 
mighty useful parts of their natural 
equipment. 

We of the refuge staff estimated 
that there were 4,000 pelicans on the 
refuge that fall. They stayed for 
about a month, and removed at least 
a ton of fishes from our lakes each 
day they were present. However, 
there were so many fishes in the 
lakes that they needed to be thinned 
out to give those remaiming a chance 
to grow. Thus, the pelicans rendered 
the human fishermen a service, al 
though fishermen are not always 
willing to admit it 


Wren a pelican launches itselt 


into the air, it is quite a feat That 
first old bird I got a good view of 
while it was taking to the air, was 
swimming on a barrow pit when | 
came along and frightened it. First 
it accelerated its swimming until it 
was going as fast as it could; then 
it started flapping its wings to gain 
additional thrust, gradually lifting 
its body as it gained momentum 
After its body had cleared the sur 
face of the water, its wings took 
over more ol the job ol propulsion 
but its feet and legs continued to 
assist. For the next 50 or 65 yards 
it kicked the water after the manne: 
of a boy propelling a scooter down 
the street with one foot, The pelican 
used both feet, bringing them down 
together, which gave it a rocking 
horse motion. Its feet left a trail 
of dapples four or five yards apart 
on the water marking its line of 
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take-off. Finally, after 1 had begun 
to wonder if the bird were ever going 
to make it, or if it would end up by 
tumbling back into the lake, it lifted 
into the au 

There were lots of visitors at the 
refuge that fall. One Saturday morn 
ing, a busload of junior high school 
youngsters with two of their teachers 
appeared at headquarters seeking 
permission to tour the refuge area 
1 accompanied their expedition 
Lonely blue herons patiently waited 
for fishes to swim within striking dis 
tance of their spear-like bills, and 
flotillas of ducks or coots slipped 
smoothly through the water. These 
drew interested comments from a 
few of the youngsters, but they really 
came to life when we sighted a com 
pact raft of about 200 white peli 
cans. The birds were riding at an 
chor about a city block out from 
shore 

“They look just like a snowdrift 
floating on the water,” remarked one 
little girl 


— 
- the bus approached too 
closely to suit the birds and the 
whole raft exploded in a pandemon 
ium of frenzied activity as it took 
flight. The large number of ponder 
ous bodies and the big black tipped 
wings beating the air brought the 
youngsters crowding to the near side 
of the bus amid a chorus of raptur 
ous “Ohs!” and “Ahs!” It was almost 
is though a fleet of glistening white 
yachts under full canvas was sailing 
out of the lake and upward over a 
grove ol trees 

Our white pelicans have one prize 
number on their repertoire. It might 
be called their “grand march”; cet 
tainly it is their masterpiece of show 
manship. They presented it four on 
five times during their sojourn. at 
Squaw Creek that fall. The first time 
I saw the grand march was on a 
golden alternoon in September when 
bright sunshine beamed down on al 
most waveless lakes. Tall sunflowers 
loaded with vellow blossoms lined 
the levees along which I drove and 
dickcissels called from their perches 
on barbed wire fences 

During the course of my travels 
that afternoon, | came upon several 
people fishing from the levees. | 
stopped to ask one man if he was 
catching anything. Then I noticed 
that he had apparently forgotten all 
ibout his fishing. He stood intently 
staring at the sky. Wondering what 


he saw that interested him so, I 
stuck my head out of the cab and 
stared too. After my eyes had become 
accustomed to the light and distance, 
1 saw what at first appeared to be a 
swarm of gnats. Suddenly I realized 
that they were not insects, but birds 
a long way up in the air. 

I drew my binoculars out of their 
case and focused them on the crea- 
tures. Silhouetted against the blue 
dome above were perhaps 500 birds 
soaring on motionless pinions. Their 
stubby white bodies, huge bills, and 
black-tipped wings told me they 
were white pelicans. Each bird was 
circling to the right, then circling to 
the left as though absorbed in play 
ing its part in some solemn ritual. 
The ceremony was apparently one 
that required its participants to take 
themselves far away from earthly 
interference to a retreat where the 
air was pure and the perspective 
wide. Up where they were, they 
could see dozens of miles of the 
broad Missouri River and hundreds 
of square miles of countryside in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 

Below them, the little town of 
Mound City, Missouri, snuggled 
against a green hillside. Its inhabi- 
tants were going about their daily 
tasks, most of them unaware that 
one of nature's finest shows was in 
progress, perhaps a mile above their 


heads. 


~- 
i wie during the next hour, I 
paused in my patrolling to watch the 
grand march and to wonder. Like a 
Milky Way composed of living white 
stars, the flock hung there, with each 
individual bird gyrating about a rela 
tively fixed center. The sight gripped 
me, even though I was viewing it 
from three miles away. 

Each time that I have seen the 
grand march since that September 
afternoon, | have wondered about 
the motive in back of it. What is it 
that drives these creatures to forsake 
their homes on the water and hitch 
a ride on an updraft for an hour or 
two of seemingly purposeless soaring 
in the wild blue yonder? Is it a spirit 
of escapism? Is it a play instinct? 
Or, is there tucked away somewhere 
within the pelican’s brain, an inher 
ent love of the grand and the dra 
matic? Whatever their reason, it 
cast them in the role of the beauti 
ful, and it is one of the most exquis 
ite and wonderful sights in all the 
out-of-doors THE END 
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‘tted against the blue sky, hundreds of white pelicans soared on motionless pi , ograph by Allan D. Cruickshank, 


“We sighted a compact raft of about 200 birds.” Photograph, courtesy Rex Gary Sehmidt, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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THE RETURN OF 


THE VANISHING 


MUSK OXEN 


By Hartley H. T. Jackson 


i few musk ox, one of those spe 
cies which had dwindled in 
numbers so as to be in danger ol 
extinction, at present lives in the 
wild only on the northeast coast of 
Greenland and in arctic barrens di 
rectly north and northwest of Hud 
son Bay as far as about latitude 85 
degrees, or within 400 or 500 miles 
of the North Pole. Even within this 
range musk oxen live only in certain 
areas, there being large expanses 
where none occurs. Although today 
there are no native wild musk oxen 
west of the Mackenzie River, there 
is sufficient evidence, from parts of 


skeletons that have been found, and 
from stories ol the Eskimos, that a 
few of the animals inhabited Alaska 


as late as about 1850. At that time 


the species undoubtedly lived over 
North 


northeastern Greenland 


most of arcti America and 
Whereas in 
those days the number of musk oxen 
in existence probably numbered in 
the hundreds of thousands, now a 
high estimate would be 20,000 indi 
viduals, most of which live on the 
arctic islands 


Physical Appearance 


The musk ox is an odd-looking 
hooled mammal that resembles a 


small, shaggy-haired, miniature buf 


falo. It combines certain features ol 
cattle with those of the sheep, but 
is in no sense a connecting link be 
tween them. Stocky in build and 
short-legged, a large male measures 
about seven feet long, stands a little 
over four feet high at the shoulders, 
and weighs about 550 pounds. The 
female is smaller. A hump on the 
shoulders of the animal reminds one 
of the bison. Its tail is only three or 
four inches long, its ears are small, 
and its eyes rather prominent. Its 
head is broad and heavy; its face 
wide and short. The male carries 
thick down-curved horns, the broad 
flat bases of which nearly meet over 
the forehead to form a frontal shield. 
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The horns of the female are smaller, 


How It Got Its Name 


Although it is not a true ox, the 
peculiar buffalo-like appearance ol 
the musk ox prompted the name ox, 
and the prefix musk had its origin 
in the characteristic musky odor of 
this animal. The Eskimos call it the 
oo-ming-mack; the Chipewyan In 


dians, et-jer-ra Vost species of 


mammals are known by various 


names, but “musk ox” is its univer 


sal name known to white men, 
though in olden times it was some 
times called the musk bison or musk 


buffalo 


than our own the term musk ox 


Kven in other languages 
can be literally translated. For ex 
ample, in French, the name is le 
hoeuf MuUsq Ue 

One might well surmise that any 
animal adapted to such uninhabited 
regions as the arctic barrens would 
be safe from human molestation. To 
enter the domain of the musk ox, 
one must take a journey by plane, 
or by ship amidst arctic ice fields, 
or else travel by canoe and foot 


through many miles of Canadian 


wilderness. Parching winds, cold, and 
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Illustrations by Walter Ferguson 


possibly hunger may greet the 


hunter. Often, miles of search are 
necessary to locate a herd of musk 
oxen, for even in an area known to 
be inhabited by them they live in 
mall scattered groups that shift thei 
range in following the changing food 
supply. This gregarious habit, this 
tendency to gather in herds, is a 
marked instinct in the musk ox, 
though the groups are usually small 
ones of from 10 to 30 or 40 individ 
uals, quite in contrast to the huge 
herds of bison that formerly con 


tained thousands in a= gathering 
Search for food may induce musk 
oxen to wander many miles, but 
there is no regular seasonal move 
ment, or migration, such as is likely 
to occur im a species that congre 


gates in immense herds or flocks 


Food Habits 


Grass is the principal food of the 
musk ox, though it frequently eats 


willow browse, small flowering 
plants, and particularly, in summer, 
the tender shoots of the dwarfed 
shrubs of its homeland. It is sup 
posed not to like lichens or mosses, 


but a Mr. Hoare in an old report 


for the Canadian Government, says 
“The plain on which these musk 
oxen had been feeding was wind 


swept and only about two inches of 
snow lay on it so the top of the vege 
visible. It was 
evident that the musk oxen had been 


tation was plainly 


feeding on several varieties of moss 
and lichens which the barren land 
caribou commonly use as winter 
food On one side of the moss 
covered plain was a gentle slope on 
which bunch grass could be seen 
sticking up through the snow. Up 
this slope the musk oxen had evi 
dently passed, without cropping any 
of the grass, to the mossy ground 
There was also a thick growth 
of coarse hay a short distance away 
bank of the river. 
flowering 
plants were quite accessible in the 


above 


on the opposite 
Grass, willow tips, and 
district had the musk oxen preferred 
these sorts of fodder 

In the winter, herbs and all vege 
tation of the Barren Grounds are 
It is then 
that the powerful hoofs of the musk 


often covered with snow 
ox come into play as it paws away 
the snow to obtain its food. At this 


season it quenches its thirst by eat 
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ing snow, since all fresh water is 
frozen over. 


Aggressiveness of Bulls in Summer 


The bulls become rather pugna 
cious during the summer, and fre 
quent battles ensue between them 
Hoare describes a combat which he 
watched: “About nine o'clock on the 
night of June 26 1 was resting my 
pack on a big rock about three miles 
up Hanbury River when I saw three 
large musk oxen feeding in a hay 
meadow across the river from where 
I was. They had not seen me so I 
quickly got behind the rock and 
went into camp by getting into my 
sleeping sack. From there I could 
watch them comfortably without be 
ing seen. After some little time two 
of the three animals stopped feed 
ing, walked out of the wet meadow 
to some higher dry ground and be 


The Musk Oxen 


Unique among mammals, the 
interesting musk ox was known 
only to the Eskimos and Indians 
until early in the Eighteenth Cen 
tury. In 1720, Nicolas Jeremie, a 
French officer, who from 1697 to 
1714 had been in charge of Old 
Fort Bourbon on the west coast of 
Hudson Bay, gave to the world 
the first published notice of th 
animal, Jeremie described the 
musk ox rather accurately, and 
commented on the wool being 
finer than silk and that it would 
be worth while to domesticate the 
animal, but wrote little about its 
habits. These remained untold 
until the naturalist and explorer 
Samuel 


gave us in his 


Hearne, 75 years later 
“Journey to the 
Northern Ocean” a detailed and 
careful account of his experiences 
with the animal 

In a news release dated Sep 
tember 9, 1956, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service reported that the 
herd of wild musk oxen on the 
Nunivak Island National Wildlife 
Refuge in Alaska had increased 
from the $1 established there 20 
years ago, to 126 animals 

Although the Fish and Wild 
life Service has succeeded in re 
establishing musk oxen in their 
ancient habitat, the Service has 
concluded, alter years of study 
that it is not practicable to raise 
them tor wool production or other 


commercial uses rHE EDITOR 


gan circling one another with low 
Each 


then placed its heavy, horn-protected 


ered heads, as if for battle. 


head against that of its opponent 
and tried to force it back by main 
strength. After a short while of this, 
with little success to either side, each 
animal backed away a few paces and 
ran with lowered head at the other. 
They came together with consider 
able shock 
with little advantage to either. Then 
each backed away until they were 


Three times they met, 


about 25 paces apart. In their new 
positions they stood glaring at each 
other for a few moments, then, as 
if at a given signal, each bounded 
it the other on the same instant, 
gathering speed as they went, and 
met with such impact that both were 
knocked back some distance, one on 
his haunches The victor stood in 
fighting attitude for a short while, 
then, receiving no further opposition 
from the vanquished, went and lay 
down. The other soon followed suit 
The third musk ox which seemed to 
be larger than either of the other 
two, seemed to pay not the slightest 
attention to the battle but went on 
feeding in the meadow.’ 

During the breeding season in Au 
gust the males are particularly com 
bative, and fight each other tor con 
trol of the females. They do not 
As with 


some of the other herding mammals, 


breed until four years old 


polygamy is the rule, and each suc 
cessful bull has a harem of about 
10 cows. Sometimes two or three 
bulls with their harems gather to 


gether into one herd of 30 animals 


Birth and Growth of Young 


The baby musk ox is born in May 
or early in June, and lies for a while 
hidden in moss or snow. One call 
to a mother every other year seems 
to be the rule. Blackish brown except 
for a white patch on its forehead and 
white feet, it is a curious little fellow 
covered with fuzzy hair or wool. At 
birth it 
pounds, but at that it is well devel 


weighs only about 16 
oped and within a few hours follows 
its mother 

When the calf is six months old, 
little knobs that form on the foe 
head indicate the beginning of the 
horns. By the time a male is 15 
months old these knobs have grown 
into straight horns about six inches 
long that protrude parallel with the 


ground. As the horns continue to 


grow they broaden at the base and 
bend down and forward in a grace- 
ful curve, the ivory-like tips point- 
ing upwards. 


Defense Against Wolves and Man 


Excepting man, and occasionally a 
bear, the wolf is the only real threat 
to the musk ox. The herding in- 
stinct, however, is a great protection 
to the musk ox, and even the wolf 
is not often successful in its attack 
on a group. Several wolves in a pack 
may at times best a single animal 
that wanders from the gang. An at- 
tack on a herd is a different matter, 
for the musk ox has a method of de 
fense that defies its enemy. At the 
least suspicion of approaching dan 
ger the bulls surround the calves 
and cows, and, with heads out and 
lowered, face the wolves in regular 
battle array. The cows later may 
join the battle front, and what a 
front it is! Each head has a heavy 
bony shield flanked by two sharp 
horns that with a single upward 
thrust might disembowel an unwary 
wolf and leave it prostrate. No wise 
wolf would approach such a fortress. 

Thus, the musk ox is well-adapted 
to fight its natural enemies of the 
Barren Grounds From outside, 
however, came white men, entirely 
foreign to the musk ox and its coun 
try. Armed with rifles, they had no 
need to fear that threatening battle 
formation of horns and shields, for 
they could kill from a safe distance. 
Herds of musk oxen were slaugh- 
tered without mercy. Now that the 
species is almost gone, laws and reg 
ulations have been passed and reser 
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vations set aside for its protection. 
We hope that it is not too late. ¢ 

Although robust and clumsy in 
appearance, the musk ox is not slow 
on foot, and it can run swiftly. It is 
able to run up steep hills with sur- 
prising ease and speed, and could 
well escape many of the attacks of 
man if it chose to run away rather 
than to stand its ground. Eskimos 
have long hunted musk oxen for 
food and clothing, but until the use 
of the rifle against musk oxen, the 
killing among the herds had never 
endangered the existence of the 
species. 


First Captive Musk Oxen 


The of the musk ox is 
nourishing and tastes like tough 
beef, but some white men who have 
eaten it say that it has a peculiar 
musky taste that they do not renon, 
The pelt of the musk ox is of very 
little value to white man, because it 
is too coarse in hide and hair for 
him to wear. Eskimos find it valu- 
able for clothing because of its great 


meat 


warmth. 

In all the recent attempts to do- 
mesticate the musk ox no reference 
is made to studies on the subject by 
others; no apparent effort is made 
to profit by the experience of others 
in attempting to raise the musk ox, 
no balance is taken of all known 
factors, bad as well as good, in meas- 
uring procedure. Musk oxen may 
be seen in a few of the larger Amer- 
ican zoological parks, where once 
they become acclimated they may 
thrive moderately well. The first 
captive musk ox in America was ex- 
hibited in the New York Zoological 
Park, where it arrived from arctic 
America on March 12, 1902. In this 
same zoological garden the first baby 
musk ox ever born in captivity ar- 
rived September 7, 1925. Others 
have been kept captive in northern 
European countries, and the govern- 
ments of Norway and Iceland have 
experimented in rearing them with- 
out success. The Dominion of Can- 
ada through protection of the musk 
ox in its native environment has in- 
creased its population on the Thelon 
Game Sanctuary, northeast of Great 
Slave Lake, Northwest Territory, 
since the establishment of this range 
in 1927. The only comprehensive 
study on the musk ox in captivity is 
that made by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Alaska. 


mtinued on Page 289 
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HOW IT 


GOT 


crawfish 


ITS NAME 


ee 


Illustration by Walter Ferguson 


By Webb 8B. Garrison 


‘SUTTURAL speech of early Ger 

J manic groups included the term 
krebiz—approximately equivalent to 
modern “‘crab.”” Passing through Old 
French and thence into the speech 
of Britain, the name was modified to 
The British people were 
with only one variety ol 


CTCUILSSC 
familiar 
crevisse, a small lobster-like creature 
that abounded in rivers and brooks, 
Many a boy probably spent his holi 
days trying to catch the little crus 
tacean. 

The original significance of the 


name for “the crab” was forgotten, 
Changing currents of speech caused 
folk to look at it in a different 
This was especially true 
“vish”’ 
forms 
least a 


fashion 
in southern England, where 
were common 
of the “fish.” At 

century America was dis 
covered, many persons were calling 
the water-creature the crayfish. Still 
standard in England, the name was 
again modified in parts of the New 
World. But like its parent form, the 
name crawfish fails to reveal that the 
animal is not remotely related to any 
kind of fish. rHE END. 


aml “‘visse”’ 
word 


belore 
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THE TREE 
IN THE 
MEADOW 


A fallen tree 


changes life 
in a Sierran meadow 


By Elizabeth Ingles 


. be day began like any othe 
day. Just as the first glow of 


’ 
£ 

a ~ 
} ; ~ 


; ves . ra 
* ; ; We Pe tas ae: . 


round, vellow eves, and settled down 


to its daytime leep on its perch close 


o the trunk of a tal! red fir. Soon 


the first rays of tire sun slanted 


through the pines ind firs surround 


ing the lovely little Sierran meadow 
It was the beginning of a July day 


which was to alter the lives of many 


dawn tinted the eastern sky, the of the creatures that lived there 
horned owl sent its last muffled mes \ pair of pileolated warblers 
sage to its mate in the Jeffrey pine flashed through the willow thicket 
up the ridge. Lazily it closed its in the middle of the meadow. They 
To The Reader weasel, for example il ire 
quent visitors to the meadow, but 
Ihe litthe Sierran meadow olf ! ; : ae 
like the owl and the sl inp-shinned 
this article is one of those “gems 2 
haw they iv a very important 
otf which John Muir wrote. It is P 
role in making this spot an inter 
small, only about an acre, and it 
esting and dynamic animal com 


lies close to the cabin where |! 
have spent a part of every summer 
for the last 10 years. All of the 
animals mentioned in the article 
I have seen in the meadow and the 
incidents recorded have been ob 
served cither by me or by my hus 
I lovd 
squirrels, the 
the pileolated warblers, the chip 


band Ingles The pin 


gophers, the owl 
munk, and the golden-mantled 
ground squirrel live regularly in 
the meadow or in the Canadian 
type forest at its edge. Ten years 
ago shrews were rare in the mea 
dow, but since the tree fell, as re 
counted in this article, they have 
become common Some of the 
animals—like the coyote and the 


rrauarnaty 


Lhe article was written to show 


the changes which even the cut 
ting of a single tree, or, in this 
Cast the natura falling of the 


white fir, can make in an animal 
ommunity Here because the 


meadow ts small the ecological 


impact ot the falling tree was 
reater than it would have been 
in a larger area jut even in a 
which 


large meadow incidents 


seem insignificant to an observer 


us the talling of a tree, bring 
about modifications which accu 
mulate over a period of time and 


result in changes in the plant and 


imimal lite THE AUTHOR 
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were garnering insects to feed the five 


hungry young ones in the nest among 
the tall grasses at the base of the 
young lodgepole pine. From a hidden 
perch, the coldly calculating gaze 
ol a sharp-shinned hawk followed 


flight. Not far 


on the ground, a long-tailed wease] 


their erratic away, 
paused to test the air as it jumped 


through the sedges, the shooting 


stars, and the tall meadow grass 
It was in search of its breakfast 
From the branch of a Jeffrey pine 
a Steller’s jay squawked loudly at a 
bright-eyed little pine squirrel that 
mischievously darted at it from 
around the trunk. A’ white-footed 
mouse scampered nervously into its 
hole in the duff at the base of a 
red fir, and a dusky shrew hungrily 
gulped the fat worm it had surprised 
in the mud at the edge of the tiny 
brook \ short-tailed 
mouse hurried along its trail in the 
thick grass; a montane pocket gopher 
poked its head cautiously out of its 
hole in search of a succulent plant. 
Nearby a golden-mantled ground 


squirrel and a lodgepole chipmunk 


meadow 


chased each other in a dispute over 
a pine nut. 

The rollicking 
the mountain chickadee and the in- 
sect-like “‘tick”’ notes of the Sierra 
juncos were not unusual sounds in 
this Sierran meadow. Nor was the 
sight of the golden flash of the west 
ern tanager in flight above the wil 


‘dee-dee-dee” of 


lows, or 


the throaty songs of the 
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robin unusual here The distant 
“vank-yank” call of the red-breasted 
nuthatch was also a commonplace 
Then—the tree fellin the meadou 
As the slanting rays of the morn 
ing sun touched the forest on the 


west side of the meadow, the long 


shadow of an aged white fir fell on 
the ground. The shadow was shorter 
than it had been on the previous 
stirred 


day. Only a gentle breeze 


the branches of the neighboring 
trees, but the branches of the white 
fir creaked and groaned as though 
they were shaken by some mighty 
force. The fir itself was in motion 
The creaking and groaning noises 
came from its branches as they 
dragged slowly through those of its 
neighbors The meadow suddenly 


was quiet. Even the noisy jays and 


pine squirrels were still. The only 


sounds were those made by the dying 
tree as it moved slowly but steadily 
Suddenly the 


became so strong 


toward the ground 
pull of gravity 
that the fir fell with a great rush 
As it struck the ground, a loud crash 
reverberated across the shooting 
stars, the tiger lilies, the sedges, and 
the meadow grasses 

The tree had cut a great swath 
through the willow patch, and had 
scattered rubble from its broken top 
and branches to the eastern edge ol 
the meadow itself. The stately white 
fir, which had lived for nearly 400 
vears at the edge of the meadow, was 
down. Its mud-encrusted roots, still 
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quivering from the shock of the fall, 
and the gaping hole it left in the 
earth, disclosed the reason for its 
destruction, and the shattering of the 
meadow. As the tree grew, its roots 
had spread, finally breaking through 
the wall of an underground spring 
The water seeped gradually around 
the roots of the great tree encroach 
ing more and more until at last the 
fir, with its “feet” in the water, 
lacked the support necessary to bear 
its tremendous weight. The end had 
come, not only to the dying giant 
spraw led across the meadow, but also 
to the community around it, as that 
community had been. From this mo 
ment on, the meadow became a 
changed place 

The pair of pileolated warblers 
escaped the first great danger when 
the tree fell. Now the cries of thei 
more de 


ever-hungry young grew 


manding. Hastily, they searched over 
every willow leaf. But where only 
a short while before willow trees 
grew, they now found a great open 
space. The pair hesitated an instant 
then flew across the new 


toward the willows on the other side 


opening 


From its hidden perch, the bright 
eyes of the sharp-shinned hawk saw 
the motion belov In an instant, in 
swift erratic flight, it overtook the 
brightly-colored male warbler, and 
ink its Then 


it returned to its perch to eat its 


talons into its flesh 


meal undisturbed. The other fright 
ened warbler sought safety beneath 


a willow leal, but later, in an at 
tempt to recross the open space to 
its nest, fell prey, like her mate had, 
to the vigilant sharp-shinned hawk 
The weasel, attracted by the cries 
of the starving warblers, 
tested the air, then gracelully looped 
through tall meadow grass, straight 
to the cup-shaped nest at the base 
Phen, with 


young 


of the lodgepole pine 
its hunger appeased, the sleek crea 
ture settled down for a nap in a 
beside a branch of the 
lallen fir. Here the pine squirrel, 
or chickaree, trying out this new 


sale spot 


bridge” over what had been a sea 
ol grasses and willows, nearly stum 
With much 


chattering and excited screaming the 


bled over the weasel 
squirrel ran along the trunk of the 
fallen tree, Soon it was exploring 
among the firs and lodgepoles at the 
other side of the meadow 

Hungry now, the chickaree de 
scended from the pine tree where 
it had been resting on a limb. It 
crossed the ground to a hole at the 
base of a stump, and scented a cache 
of the previous year's pine cones. As 
it prepared to break into the pile of 
hidden cones, a pine squirrel raced 
toward it from a nearby tree, ready 
to defend its property. Furiously, it 
chased the invading pine squirrel 
around and around trees, and then 
hotly pursued it along the trunk of 
the fallen fir tree back across the 
meadow to the invader’s own forest 
on the other side 

The weasel was awakened from 
its nap by the noisy cries of the squil 
rels. Lazily, it stretched its beautiful 
body. Then keeping close in the 
shadow of the fallen fir, it renewed 
its hunt along the ground for food 
to take to its hungry young in their 
nest beneath the roots of a nearby 
meadow 


conifer \  short-tailed 


mouse, a busy little daytime traveler, 
caine running along if grass-covered 
trail. Suddenly it found its way 
blocked by the fallen tree 


for an instant, it hesitated. At that 


Perplexed 


moment the weasel came bounding 
ilong in the shadow of the fallen 
giant. The weasel caught the mouse, 
and with it in its mouth, left the 
fallen tree and hurried to its nest 

Lvening was now settling over the 
forest. As the sun went down and 
dusk came on long shadows, a new 
comer entered the meadow Creep 
ing beneath the topmost branches 
of the fallen fir, a covote, with its 
head thrust forward alertly paused 
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io rest an instant As it watched 


i tall grass in tront ol it began to 
tremble and move downward into 
the earth. The large 


Soon 


inimal waited, 


potionle inother grass tol 


ywed after the first. Then the curi 


ous whiskered face of a montane 
pocket gopher, with its tiny near 
ighted eyes, came out of the hol 
into which the  grass¢ had dis 
ppe ired. The coyote charged but 


he gopher darted back into its but 


cr\ Swiltly the covote hye van to 
lig in the solt earth, but the ropher 
ile in its many-branching under 
rround tunne!s i in no ure it dan 


! Ac last, the coyote tired trom 


its truitliess digging loped earily 


from the meadow, while the jays 


ind the pine quirre ls screamed deh 


mitts [he saucy jays followed the 
Covotle traveling ibove it trom pine 
to pine. Their raucous voices warned 


ill forest creature that danger was 


on the prowl. But the porcupine 


noisily dragging its quills along the 


runk of the fallen giant, paid no 
unafraid 


When the tree fell, it brought the 


, . P heed for it wa 
“The poreupine was not afraid 

end of life to a few creatures, but 
vmbol ol 


to others it became the 


“A lodgepole chipmunk got into a disput 


~rmites fell prey to a shrew... 


4 doe hid her fawn near the fallen tree . . . 


a new era ol plenty As the montis 
passed, the tree became the home ol 
many insects. A termite queen hunt 
ing for a place to establish a new 
found the decaying wood 
She settled down 


to live her life span under the bark 


colony, 


ideal for her needs 


Her colony grew and prospered, and 


chewed their caverns and tunnels 
in toward the heart of the great tre 
And at dusk, just as the winged 
members of the termite colony took 
flight, to establish new colonies else 
where, the long-eared Myotis, com 
mon bats of the Sierras, left their 
daytime perch in a tunnel close by 
to feed on the insects. As the bats 
swept the flying termites out of the 
air, the earth-bound, wingless tet 
mites fell easy prey to the voracious 
ippetite of a dusky shrew that lived 
in the fallen fir. Small beetles, ants, 
and other insects, and spiders and 
earthworms became so numerous 
under the great tree that life became 
simpler for the ever-hungry shrew 
With an endless food supply at hand, 
this little 


raised brood alter brood 


animal prospered and 
Before the 
tree had fallen, dusky shrews were 


not common in the meadow, but as 
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“A red-breasted nuthatch called . . 


the seasons passed, and the tree sank 


deepe and deeper into the solt 


meadow earth, shrews became more 


and more abundant 


the tree, the grew 
the 


mule 


Beside 
taller 
trunk 


grass 
and the willows bent ove 
Here in this shelter, a 


hid her 


The gaping hole trom 


deer doe fawn while she 


browsed me il 
which the wrenched its roots 
fell 


into the 


tree 
ind earth tumbled 
Above 
it roots stretched out like 


Here 


solitaire, 


as it dried 


oOpchninyg the open 


ing thre pre 
giant 


the irms ot a octopus 


ne spring a lownsend’s 


a newcomer to this Sierran meadow, 


built her nest in the earth which 
still clung tenaciously to the sprawl 
ing roots. With an ample insect sup 
ply close by in the rotting log, the 
bird had 


five young. | 


no difficulty in 


h morning, and 


raising its 
irlv eac 
wondertul 


bird filled 


again as dusk fell, the 
melodious song of this 
the meadow 


Although the 
lated 


first pall ol pileo 
I 
ible 


( h inve 


, 
irblers were not to cope 


udden that the 
h id 


vironment, other pileolated warblers 


filled the 


with the 


falling tree made in their en 


soon niche that was left 


“A pocket gopher peered out of its burrow 
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vacant. Each spring, after the tree 
fell, several pairs of warblers flitted 
about in search of insects 


thickets As life 


luck go, some were successtul in rais 


nervously 
in the willow and 


ing their broods, others fell to the 


predators of the forest. But without 
the jays, the weasels, and the sharp 
hawks, the 


duller 


would 
Other 


pocket gophers and short 


shinned meadow 


have been a place 
montane 
tailed meadow mice took the place 
that had 


been eaten by predators or had died 


ol their ancestors either 


ol old age. The pine squirrels con 
others ( 
fallen 


Oct asionally a 


I 1ids, on 
the 


ducted regular 


kind, 


and 


thei acTOSS tree 


bridge,” covol 


or a pine marten came hunting there 
and brought excitement to the quiet 


meadow. But after the great trage 


dies and abrupt changes of that first 


summer, when the giant fell, life in 


the meadow became adjusted and 


formed a kind of balance 


Nothing is quite the same as he 


fore, however. In the summer the 


haunting melodious voice of the 


lownsend’s solitaire occasional 


sounds across the meadow, and the 


“A meadow 


“The long-tailed weasel awakened . . 


‘The horned owl settled on ite daytime 
perch ig 


mouse came to the fallen tree 


By Henry Marion Hall* 


bes. flight of shorebirds on a 
rising tide shows a wild ecstacy 
capable of carrying them consider 
able distances belore the impulse 
fades and hunger makes them pause 
Our coastal distances mean little to 
their long pinions—a hundred-mile 
flight from the mouth of the Kenne 
bec River in Maine. to Highland 
Light in Massachusetts — what do 
such short travels mean to migrants 


*Dr. Hall, author of previous articles in Audu 
m Magusinge, is now at work on a forthooming 
wk, “American Shorehirds.”” Many of our readers 
remember his previous hooks, 
" and “Woodeock Ways Dr 
president of the Audubon Society of Rhore 
he Editor 


Illustrations by Walter Ferguson. 


The Sanderling 


which annually flit from Baffin Bay 
to the Argentine and return? 


Taking off from some northern 
coastal beach, many of them have 
barely struck their stride when they 
sight the tip of old Cape Cod, flung 
Whether 
they will stop or not depends largely 
on the tides 


like a sickle in the sea 


They seem to follow 
the air trails as long as the water is 
rising, particularly when driven by 
Ihe very instant when the 
ebbing water bares flats and bars, the 


storms 


migrants arrive like magic, as if they 


had timed their voyage accordingly. 
Before the sea has receded a foot, | 
frequently hear their voices high 
overhead, and presently a few yellow- 
legs or plover drop down out of no- 
where. They whirl alongshore for 
a few minutes, as if looking for a 
place to land, and throng the flats 
as the lowering tide uncovers them. 

It is the same story all the way 
from the St. Lawrence River in 
Canada to Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, and thence round the Cape 
to Chatham and Monomoy. Every- 


where the emerging land crooks a 
beckoning finger to the shorebirds, 
the green of the meadows tolls them 
in, and a sandy universe is a play 
ground for their twinkling feet. 
Just as the outside beaches give 
the best glimpses of migrating shore 
birds, so the inshore flats and la 
goons are the most convenient places 
to observe their feeding habits. The 
sands of Barnstable, Wellfleet, Mo 
nomoy, Martha's Vineyard, Mon 
tauk, and dozens of other harbors 
and promontories on the Atlantic 
coast, are visited by innumerable 
sandpipers, snipe, and plover from 


the arrival of the first ring-necked 
plover early in July to the dis- 


appearance of the last sanderling in 
mid-October or later. 

Almost any day between these 
dates, I can watch many different 
species without stirring from my 
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According to the “Check-list of 
North American Birds,” 1931 edi 


tion, the sanderling, Crecethia alba, 


breeds on the Arctit Islands 


southampton, and northern Green 
land; also in Iceland, Spitzbergen 
ind northern Siberia. It winters 
along ocean and gulf beaches from 
entral California, Texas, Virginia 
ind Bermuda to Patagonia in 


Provincetown, Massachusetts, wharf, 
When the tide ebbs, flurries of shore 
birds arrive everywhere and alight, 
elevating their wings and peeping 
complacently. They start feeding 


Continued on Page 296 


South America. It occurs “casually,” 
or occasionally in winter, in Massa 
chusetts, and British Columbia 
(Vancouver Island); in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, from the Mediter 
ranean, Burma, and Japan, to 
South Africa and various Pacific 
Islands. In summer, sanderlings 
that may not breed sometimes 
linger along the coasts of Florida 
ind on certain Pacific islands 
The Editor 


Da. George i, May Lola! 


By Ben A. Green 


A ROBIN’s alarm cry that meant 

cat!” to Dr. George R. May 
field, once interrupted a college fae 
ulty dinner that was being held in 
Dr. Maytield’s honor. He is the 79 
year-old tormer chairman of the Ten 
State 


sion, and thought by his associates to 


NeEessee Conservation Commi 
be an unequaled authority on bird 
calls. Dr 
in the field the calls of more 


Mayheld readily recognizes 
than 
S00 species of birds, and he knows 
and can interpret 20 distinct notes of 
the robin. On some 3,600 dated cards 
he has listed his personal bird ob 
servations over a period of more 
than 40 years 

Until nine years ago, Dr. May 
field was a iull-time college protessot 
and head of the Department of Ger 
Vanderbilt 


man He Was chosen 


“friendliest protessor 


University's 
and best dressed man on the (Alt 
pus” in 1947, the year he retired 
from classroom duties 

interested 


He became intensely 


in birds much by accident,” said 
Mrs. Mayfield in a recent radio in 
terview devoted to discussion of het 
husband's career as one of Tennes 
see's finest ornithologists 

— 
Li. wcident was the result of 


an appendicitis’ operation in 1905 
Mayfield was 


instructor at 


a graduate 
student and Vander 
bilt. It took many weeks for him to 


when Di 


recover from septicemia that set in 
to make him “all but lifeless On 
the branches of trees just outside the 
open window of the upstairs room 
in which he was convalescing, he saw 
many birds and found comfort and 
interest in them. Lying there, listen 
ing, with hardly enough energy to 
breathe, the young college instructor 
had fallen in love with the birds that 
brought life back to him 

When he was strong enough to 
walk, he roamed the outdoors, watch 
ing the birds and listening to them 
Four months of this made him a 
well man, and gave him a hobby that 
he believes is still adding years to 
his lile 
set the pattern for much of the rest 
of Dr. Mayheld's life: a career which 


I his MSpiliny convalescence 
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Photograph of Dr. George R. Mayfield as he reads a scientific paper on his studies 
of mockingbirds. 


ee Sg ore 
is still making a lasting impression 
on the consers ( history of Ten 
re 

Knowing birds in the field, says 
By Mayheld, 1 


from studying them in the 


entirely ditterent 


PiUscuin 


ind learning about their habits from 


other person He ints out that 


! ol the we I's outstanding au 


oti birds especially 


contined hey 
ind 


inn othe yutdoor 

! lennme Mavheld has 
identified 37 inds of the many dif 
irbler species known to nest 


L'nited State I he 


lerent 
warbler 
unily has given Tennessee unusual 
lL here is 

Nash 


warble both named by the 


distinction in bird history 
! l ennessec irblet ind a 


is pioneer ornithologist Alex 


ander Wilson, during a visit to Ten 
nessee in 1810 


birds made Tennessee the only state 


His naming of these 


in which both the commonwealth 
ind its capital city are honored by 


bird names 


Dr. Mayheld’s energetic bird study 
led him into an analysis of mocking 
bird imitations, recorded mainly on 
the Vanderbilt campus and at his 
tirds-I-View,” lo 
cated on the Stone's River about 12 
miles south of Nashville 
ords cover a period of several years 


Stuummmet home, 


I hese rec 


In one 20-minute period he listened 
to a single mockingbird imitate the 
calls and songs of 30 different species 
of birds. In his summary of 5,211 
calls and songs of mockingbirds 
heard during several years, he noted 
their imitations of 59 other species 


t birds 
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In his studies of mockingbird 
mimicry, he has divided the birds 


imitated into four classes 


(1) Most 
Carolina wren 12 per cent of all 


frequently imitated 

calls; blue jay eight per cent; car 
dinal six per cent; titmouse five per 
cent;—a total of 31 per cent were ol 
these four species, among all birds 


imitated 


(2) Those frequently imitated 
flicker, bluebird, 
purple 


wood thrush, 


flycatcher, martin, 
red-headed wood pec ker, red 
Marvland 


these nine species were nine 


crested 
towhee, 
eyed vireo, and yellow 
throat 
per cent of those imitated by the 
mockingbird. 


(3) Less frequently imitated—22 
species ranging from the white-eyed 
bronze 


vireo (95 times) to the 


grackle (10 times) 
(4) Rarely imitated—24 other spe 


cies 


Dr. Mayfield’s analysis showed 45 
per cent ol all imitations were olf 
year-round 


permanent resident of 


birds: summer resident birds were 


represented by 55 per cent; winter 
visitors only one-ninth of 


This, 


he believes, is because birds sing less 


resident 
one per ce nt among imitations 


frequently in the winter season 


Dr. Mayfield’s wonderfully acute 
hearing and excellent eyesight (he 
are not much impaired 
At 79 he sees 


wcalrs glasses) 
by the passage of time 
and hears the birds almost as well 
as he did 40 years ago, and he thinks 
he understands what they are saying 
a lot better. He can still walk seven 
or eight miles in a morning with 
little show of fatigue. More than six 
feet tall, and slender, he takes a long 


stride when he walks 


B, listening to thousands of rob 
Mayfield found the bird has 
a “cat” alarm call sounded as “Chuck 

Chuch Chuck” 
This is different from “the 


ins, Dr 


in clock-beat 
rhythm 
call made with a loud 
Mayhield 
found, were markedly different from 
18 other 
tell whether the bird is happy, lonely, 


general alarm 
chirp. These two calls, Dr 


mood calls” of robins that 


excited, hungry, flocking, satisfied, 


anxious tor its young, courting, 


headed for a roost, or otherwise dis 
posed. An ability to see and hear 
birds can be developed by almost 
anyone willing to give the time and 
Mavfield be 


energy required, Dr 
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lieves An associate once wrote ol 


him: 

“Where birds are 
has a keen eye and trained ear, and 
can accurately name a bird which 


concel ned, he 


1S apparently not there so far as 
the untrained observer is concerned 
Chis faculty has been developed by 
spending his leisure hours for many 
years with birds in the open coun 


try 


In 10 trips to Europe Dr. Mayfield 
has sought to make definite com 
parisons between birds of the United 
States and those of the Continent 
He found many similar species, but 
there are far fewer species in "Old 
Europe” than in the “Young United 
During World War I, Di 


Mayfield spent two years with the 


States.” 


French Army in welfare and educa 
tional work. In the first year he 
identified 60 different species of birds 
in the vicinity of one army camp 
He speaks French and German flu 
ently, and reads other modern lan 
guages. He is also a Latin and Greek 
scholar and taught these subjects for 


years before specializing in German 

Some of his most valued library 
volumes have been “picked up” in 
There in 1918 for $14.00 in 


American money he bought a highly 


kurope 
prized collection of “European bird 
plates’ in color by Naumann. Very 
few sets of these splendid plates have 
America. Most 


made their way to 


are in museums and libraries 


D, Mavhield has twice served as 


chairman of the State Conservation 


Department of Tennessee. He was 


chairman in 1939-48 under Gove 
nor Prentice Cooper, and secretary 
during the administration of Gov 
James McCord, 1945-48. He 


was again appointed to the State 


eTnor 
Conservation Commission in 1953 
by Governor Frank G. Clement, and 
he was chosen chairman by associate 
COMMMSsSioncer’rs. 

Dr. Mayfield was born in Chin 
quapin Grove, Georgia, neat Lau 
March 21, 1877. A typical 


farm boy, in his early years he fished 


renceville, 


much, hunted, and did farm chores 
At age 14 he went to Atlanta to 
attend night school; during the day 
he worked as a jewelry store clerk 


Atlanta 


became a school 


After graduating from the 
High School he 
principal at the age of 20, and later 
taught at Emory University where 


he was graduated. In 190% he came 


to Vanderbilt as a graduate student, 
and rernained for 43 years as a tae 
ulty member—his service interrupted 
only by his wartime activity over 
seas 

Dr. Mavfield received his Ph.D 
from Vanderbilt in 1915. He is re 
puted to know more than 5,000 Van 
derbilt alumni by name and “could 
spe nd five years Visiting in homes on 
He long 


served as chairman of the faculty lec 


invitations from alumni 


ture series committee and was a 
leader in numerous other campus 
activities 

During his first 15 years at Vander 
bilt, Di 
highly eligible bachelor’ but in 
1920 he married Miss Lillie Hassiock, 
who has not only been his wife, but 


Mayfield was regarded as a 


associate in bird study 
They 
George 


his closest 


lor SO years 


have one son, 


Mayheld, who 
Army, 


Lieutenant 
served two years in the U.S. 
part of the time in Japan. He is now 
a medical student at Vanderbilt. The 
Mayhelds live at 2414 Vanderbilt 
Place, Nashville 


_ and editor of the Ten 
nessee Academy of Science Journal, 
Dr. Mayfield was also founder of the 
lennessee Ornithological Society, a 
founder of the Nashville Children’s 
Museum, and for many years has 
been a member of the American As 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, the Wilson Ornithological 
Club, the Chattanooga Audubon So 
ciety, the Georgia Ornithological So 
ciety, and other ornithological 
groups 

Dr. Mayheld has observed birds 
lennessee, and has vis 
ited in all 48 of the United States; 


including a trip to California for a 


throughout 


study of the California condor on 
the Coast Range. He also has ex 
plored in the Rocky Mountains, the 
Smokies, the 
White 
North 


cers catch rattlesnakes for their hides 


(sreat 


Appalachians, 
and the Mountains, and has 


helped Carolina mountain 


More than once he has been forced 


to explain hurriedly his innocent 


mission when, armed with field 
glasses, he has ventured too closely 
to mountain hide-outs where rugged 
individualists were “moonshining.”’ 

Mayhield has 
contributed a weekly column “Fin 
hurs & Fkeathers Nashville 


Banner, a daily newspaper. He has 


For some years Dr 


to the 


long advocated conservation to in 


crease birdlife rHE END 
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The astonishing establishment of the African cattle egret in America 
and its rapid spread over the eastern United States is one of the re- 
markable ornithological events of our times. A well-known ornithol- 


ogist of the National Audubon Society brings us his latest account of 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 

a familiar with the distribution of the cattle 
egret, Bubulcus ibis, in North America up to 1955, 

of the further 


The results more 


entertained considerable expectation 
spread and establishment of it in 1956 
than justified such expectation and even exceeded it, 
well deserving the term “explosive That this species 
has become a well established breeding bird in southern 
and southeastern United States is now an accomplished 
fact, and the discovery of additional localities as nesting 
sites is only a matter of time. Indeed, one wonders 
how many more now exist, or did exist during 1956 than 
those described in this article 

In brief retrospect, it will be recalled that I outlined 
all that was known, or all I could gather about the 
African cattle egret® and the history of its invasion of 
the West Indies, Central America, and this country 
My present account brings information up to date for 
1956, at least to the beginning of the fall season. In so 
doing it has been thought best to treat the additional! 
information by regions and states, and to end this report 
with a summary 

West Indies. Some clarification is now possible regard 
ing the original appearance of the cattle egret in the 
Virgin Islands. In my paper for 1955 (Bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, February, 1956) I stated 
on page 67 that data on this subject had been mislaid 
Phe lost material has since been found and is important 
in that it establishes a first record not until now pub 
lished 

What was thought to be the first record for the Virgin 
Islands was published in the Wilson Bulletin, December 
1955, by Mr. George A. Seaman, of St. Croix. In a letter 
to me dated August 1, 1956, Mr. Seaman says—‘‘In the 
Wilson Bulletin tor December 
the first appearance of the cattle egret in the Virgin 
Islands. ‘This was a flock of 26 birds observed at Sprat 
Hall, St Actually, the 
species had appeared prior to this date as contained in 
the “mislaid” but since recovered data mentioned. On 


1955. I have described 
Croix, on February 21, 1955. 


December 29, 1954, two cattle egrets were seen at the 
east end of St. Croix, at an elevation of 400-450 feet, in 
guinea grass, feeding with cattle, by Mr. Herbert Mills 
of Philadelphia, a gentleman of experience and accuracy 
His observation, therefore, should stand as the first rec 
ord for the Virgin Islands 

Ihe cattle egret may have become a breeding species 
in these islands in 1956. Again quoting from Mr. Sea 
man's letter: “May 29, 1956 Several cattle egrets 
were observed today on the ‘mangrove 
little blue herons and snowy egrets 
that at least one pair of young belonged to the cattle 


island’ among 
I strongly feel 


* See Smithsonian Keport for 1954, Washingtor 19 m ».276. and ¢ 
Bulletin of the Massachasetts Audubon Society, Vol. XI Pebruar 19S¢ 
pp. 65-69. For other discussions of the cattle egret in North and in South 
America and in Africa, see Audubon Magarine ly-Auguat 1953; Septembe 
October 195) March April 1956; and September-October 1956 issues 
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These birds exhibited much nervousness and 
They made a 


egrets 
became quite excited as we approached. 
peculiar guttural noise and when we rowed away 
settled immediately back in the bushes.”’ 

In Cuba the cattle egret continues to increase. In 
iddition to the first and second records for that island 
that I noted in The Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audu 
bon Society (in the provinces of Habana and Cama 
guey) the cattle egret was recorded from near Santiago, 
Oriente Province, January 27, 1956 by Mr. and Mrs 
George Lamb. They obtained excellent color slides of 
the egrets, which I have seen. As yet, no nesting of them 
has been discovered 

Florida. At the beginning of 1956, I was at Okeecho 
bee, conducting the fourteenth season of the Audubon 
Wildlife Tours based there. I remained there through 
\pril and on every one of the scheduled trips, I was 
able to show cattle egrets to visitors in numbers varying 
from a dozen to as many as 75 birds at a time. The 
\udubon Tours based on West Palm Beach and Fort 
Lauderdale saw cattle cgrets in cven greater numbers 
I his was, of course, to be expected since the Okeechobee 
region is the “source locality” for the bird in this coun 
try and the hub from which it has radiated. 

\s the nesting season approached for cattle egrets in 
1956 at Lake Okeechobee, it became evident that exces 
sive drought and an unprecedented lowness of the waters 
in the interior of the lake were having a detrimental 
effect on the usual species of herons and ibises that breed 
on the islands there. On April 30, Bayard W. Read and 
| made a preliminary investigation of the site of the 
great rookery of 1955, an island off the south shore of 
the lake, where some 600 nests of cattle egrets were 
counted that season. Though this trip was accomplished 
by outdoor motor skiff it was necessary to wade in for 
some distance through water only a couple of inches 
deep and then to hike over stretches of dry ground to 
the willows covering the island. A somewhat hurried 
survey revealed that cattle egrets and eastern glossy ibises 
were building nests, and laying eggs, with every prospect 
of the rookery increasing. 

Notification of what we had found was sent to Samuel 
\. Grimes and Herbert L. Stoddard, who participated 
in the 1955 survey. On May 26, 1956, both of them, with 
Bavard Read, Hall Tennis of the Florida Audubon 
Society, State Warden J]. W. Scott, Audubon Warden 
Glen Chandler, and myself, assembled at Pahokee, Flor 
ida. For the next two days we made a thorough check 
of the rookery, on the island in Lake Okeechobee, and 
counted the astonishing number of 1,080 cattle egret 
nests! Very few native herons were breeding there but 
the glossy ibises were present to some 2,000 pairs. 

This survey was only possible by the use of air-boats 
as, by this time, the lake level had sunk to a hitherto 
unknown low of 10.91 feet and it shrunk to 10.03 feet 
in July. No outboard motor craft could come any- 
where near the rookery. One of the air-boats was that 
of the National Audubon Society, piloted by Warden 
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The map shows the places in North America where the 
cattle egret has been reported, from its first recorded 
appearance in Florida up to its present distribution north- 
ward to Canada and westward to Texas. 


Chandler, the other furnished by the Game and 
Fish Commission of Florida and piloted by State Warden 


Scott 


was 


Further investigation later, by aerial patrol on 
the part of Bayard Read and State Warden Conrad, dis 
closed that, in the whole vast expanse of Lake Okee 


chobee, 


only any breeding 
island off the north 


where about 25 to 30 pairs 


other harbored 
and This was an 
Lake Okeechobee 


egrets 


one area 


herons ibises 
shore ol 
of cattle were nesting 

Thus the nesting population of cattle egrets on Lake 
Okeechobee in 1,100 nests, and 


averaged three young to a nest brought to maturity, o7 


1956 consisted of some 


to the flying 


+300 


stage. This is a seasonal population of 
2? 200 adults, or 5,500 birds 


big rookery of cattle 


young, and So much 


for the “source lo ality,” o7 egrets 


in Florida 
Published records hitherto for cattle egrets nesting in 
embraced only one other locality 


Florida have (Gaines 


ville But in April 1955, on a small island in the St 


John’s River near Melbourne, Allan and Helen Cruick 
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shank saw four cattle egrets alight on nests and teed 
their young 
Herbert L 


small 


1955, 


Panacea, 


Stoddard wrote me that on June 29, 
island in the Gulf of Mexico off 
with Mr. Harry Beadle “noted 
just able to fly of what I considered to be cattle egrets 
I ran the had Harry take 
colored movies of beaks that had 


saw no adults in 


ona 


Florida, he five young 


weakest down and 
the then 


attention 


one ol 
very yellow 


attracted our But as we 


some three hours I kept the observation ‘under my 
If Herbert Stoddard 


sidered” them to be young cattle egrets, they were cattle 


hat’ to check on it this year “con 


egrets! Further, another check was made this season of 
1956 at the same island and a nest of a cattle egret was 
discovered, with eggs. This is the first salt-water breeding 
of the cattle this the five 
young of 1955 was the first, with the nest and eggs of 


1956 another 


egret in country, or rather 


record in the same spot 


Georgia. Curiously enough, this state continues to show 
few records for the cattle egret in 1956. It 


occurs there 


4 
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sparingly and probably nested this spring of 1956 but 
Herbert I 
Stoddard’s observation of a single bird on the Altamaha 
River, July 27, 
the only records tor Georgia 
1956, “about eight birds” were found feeding with other 


John 


no breeding record is known for the state 


1954, plus one other observation, remain 
During June and July 
egrets near cattle, on Sapelo Island, Georgia, by Dr 
Teal et al 


South Carolina. The first record tor the cattle egret in 
South Carolina has hitherto been accredited to Messrs 
Peter Gething and James F. Cooper who saw a single 
bird at Litchheld Plantation 
August 8, 1954 (“Woods and Waters” column, Charleston 
News and Courie) 
Field Notes, October, 1954, p. 359). A recent communi 


cation from Beaufort County throws new light on the 


Georgetown County 


August 11, 1954, quoted in Audubon 


cattle egret’s original appearance in this state and ante 
dates the hitherto supposed first record. In a letter to 
me dated June 50, 1956, Mrs. Alva D. Hines of Hilton 
Head Island states: “we have seen the cattle egret for 
the past two years on Hilton Head.” Mrs. Hines’ state 
Carolina on 


ment records the cattle egret in South 
July 8, 1954 and precedes the Gething-Cooper record 
by one month. She is a very careful observer and het 


There 


are now records from Charleston, Colleton, and Beau 


observation should stand as the original record 


fort Counties, which are all coastal 

The first breeding of the cattle egret in South Carolina 
was discovered in 1956, and all things considered, it was 
in a most unlikely location! On July 4, Messrs. Ellison 
\. Williams and Philip Staats of Charleston, visited a 
heron rookery on Drum Island, a patch of marshland 
and bushes in upper Charleston Harbor, crossed by the 
Cooper River Bridge (U.S. Highway 17) 


has been occupied tor several years and usually has im it, 


This rookery 


snowy egrets, little blue, Louisiana, and black-crowned 
night herons, with occasionally, some American egrets 
and white ibises. The reason for the visit of Mr. Wil 
liams and Mr, Staats was the reported nesting there of 
eastern glossy ibises, something ot an ornithological sen 
sation in itself. ‘The site of this rookery is almost within 
a stone's throw of the Charleston waterfront wharves 
and docks. Not only were glossy ibises found by Messrs 
Williams and Staats, but there were two pairs of cattle 
egrets also! On July 9, from a blind, they saw these 
cattle egrets feed young in the nests, This, of course, is 
No nesting record of this species as 
Within a 
five-mile-wide circle of the nests on Drum Island live 
150,000 people An account of this discovery 
appeared in “Woods and Waters” of the Charleston 


News and Courter, July 12, 1956 


a salt-water locality 
yet, is anywhere so near a metropolitan area 


some 


North Carolina. This state, hitherto showing few re« 
ords tor the cattle egret, came very much into the picture 
in 1956. In The Chat (othcial organ of the Carolina Bird 
Club), Vol, 20, June 1956, p. 38, appears this statement: 
“The first cattle egret to be recorded from North Caro 
lina has been taken (collected) in Bladen County, near 
Kelly, N. C., on April 29, by David Adams. Details to 
follow 

While it is true that the above mentioned cattle egret 
was the first to be collected in North Carolina, as sci 
entific proof of its occurrence there, it was not the first 


observed in the state. On April 20, 1956, Mrs. Raymond 
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k. Jackson of Chatham, Mass., driving north from Flor 
ida, saw a single cattle egret near the roadside between 
Wilson and Elizabeth City, N. C., and so advised me 
by letter. Her record, therefore, is the first for the state. 
On June 16, with my wife and a cousin, Lawrence G. 
Sprunt of Wilmington, N. C., I visited a heron rookery 
it the mouth of the Cape Fear River opposite Southport. 
We made the trip to establish whether or not the eastern 
glossy ibis was nesting there, as had been reported. They 
were, and we also discovered two pairs of cattle egrets 
nesting. The two nests held young birds. Completely 
unknown to us at the time, was the fact that, the day 
June 15, these nests had been found by 
Quay of North Carolina State College, at 
Adams 


belore, on 
Messrs. T. L 
Raleigh, and a graduate student of his, David 
of Southport, Adams having collected the specimen of 
the cattle egret already mentioned. Later, on the same 
day that we found the nests, we got in touch with Adams 
in Southport and found that he and Quay had been 
ahead of us! At the time we thought this to be the first 
nesting outside Florida and the first in a salt-water loca 
tion. Here, then, in North Carolina, the cattle egret 
had appeared for the first time, was collected, and 
nested—all within a period of two months. 

Virginia. Little has transpired as yet on the status of 
the species in this state. I published the first record in 
the 1954 Smithsonian Report, p. 267, that of two birds 
seen at Chincoteague, May 13, 1953 by Buckalew. On 
May 19, 1954, E. O. Mellinger, then Refuge Manager 
it Chincoteague, saw one cattle egret, and on May 2, 
F. R. Scott of Richmond, saw two there. By September 
of that year the cattle egrets had increased to ten. Jack 
Perkins, Manager of the Back Bay Refuge, writes me: 
“We have only one record here April 29, 1956." 
(This was the same day the North Carolina specimen 
was collected ) 

Mr. Perkins was under the impression that the species 
had nested in Virginia but inquiry to Messrs. Scott and 
the present manager of the Chincoteague Refuge, Jacob 
Valentine, revealed that although intensive search had 
been made, no nests had been discovered. 

Ontario (Canada). Under date of May 15, 1956, Mr. 
H. B. MacMahon of London, Ontario, wrote me, enclos 
ing newspaper clippings of the first record for the cattle 
egret in that province. A single bird was seen by Misses 
Giadys Hutchinson and Winona Stewart of Brantford, 
during the first few days of May 1956. It was frequenting 
the Long Point area nearby and was seen by numerous 
observers during the following several days. Its appear 
ance caused a sensation. Actually this bird is the first 
record tor Canada, although in the autumn of 1952 a 
specimen flew aboard a fishing vessel off the Grand Banks 
of Newloundland, was shot, and preserved. This was the 
bird shown to Messrs. Roger T. Peterson and 
Fisher on their trip around the perimeter of 


James 
North 
America. Since the vessel was some 200 miles at sea at 
the time, it hardly seems reasonable to assign Newfound 
land as an area involved. The cattle egret seen in the 
Long Point area is the first for the mainland of Canada. 
Ontario 
was 4 single cattle egret seen by Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, on 
Dover Marsh, near the Lake St. Clair shore. 

Thus far, we have traced the 1956 status of the cattle 
egret from Florida northward. Now returning to the 
Gull Coast, this report moves west 


Ihe second Canadian record—also from 
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Alabama. No reports 


Mississippi 


No explanation can be ottered to account for these 


No reports 

gaps except the scarcity of observers. There is a tremen 
dous area along the Gulf Coast in which even sight 
records of the cattle egret are lacking. It has not yet 
been reported between Panacea, Florida (which is almost 


due south of Tallahassee) and western Louisiana 


Louisiana. Cattle egrets first appeared in Louisiana in 
the fall of 1955 (October 17) when more than a hundred 
Dr. George H 
Jr., collected the first specimen in early Dece mber of tha 


were noted in Cameron Parish Lowery 
year. He wrote me, during the early summer of 1956, 
that the species had been, and was nesting in Louisiana 
and that he had visited the rookery, advising me at the 
time to communicate with Dr. Claude Lard of the 
Sabine Wildlife Refuge. In response to my query, M1 
Lard replied that the “first signs of cattle egret nesting 
(1956).”’ 
to 60 pairs were nesting in the Laccasine Refuge, Came 
(June 20, 
1956) he states that “Responsibility for finding the first 
nest of cattle egret in Louisiana, and presumably the 


were noticed on June 2 of this year From 50 


ron Parish. In the letter from Dr. Lowery 
first nest in the It 


Claude F 
and to M1 


).S., outside of Florida, goes to Mr 
Lard, Manager of the Sabine Wildlife Refuge 
Lawrence Weinland, one of his assistants 


A discussion of the first record of the cattle 
egret in Texas appeared in the Bulletin of the Massa 
1956, p. 66 An 
resolved, | 


Texas. 


chusetts Audubon Society, February 


apparent discrepancy was hope, in that 


account. To keep the record clear, the first observance 
was by Mrs. William B. Keeling of San Antonio, who 
saw “many” at Eagle Lake, U.S. 90-A, on 
August 18, 1954. Several birds were seen near Rockport 
1955, by Mrs. Jack (Connie) Hagar et al 
This was thought to be the first record then, none of the 


Highway 
November 25, 


observers being aware of Mrs. Keeling’s find. 

On March 25, 1956, the cattle egret was seen at Gal 
veston by John Hildebrant (see Audubon Field Notes, 
Vol. 10, June 1956, p. 264). 

Thinking that there might well have been a nesting 
record tor Texas in the spring of 1956, I wrote to Mrs 


Hagar. She replied, under date of June 27, 1956 in part, 


(Rock 


port) and on Mustang Island that I wrote you about, 


as follows: “The five egrets (cattle) seen here 
have not been recorded since March 23. They were here 
for five months, that’s the last I know of them. If there 
is any nesting I have not found it, nor has anyone 


reported seeing an adult.” 


SUMMAR) 


The cattle egret nested for the first time outside of 


Florida, in the breeding season of 1956 


Breeding Records 
Charleston Harbor 
\. Williams and Philip Staats. 
North Carolina: Mouth of Cape Fear River 

Island). T. L. Quay and D. Adams. 
Louisiana: Laccasine Refuge, Cameron Parish. C. F 
and L. Weinland 
West Indies: St A. Seaman 
Three of these locations were in salt water 
Islands, North Carolina, and South Carolina 


South Carolina (Drum Island) I 
Battery 
Lard 
Croix, Virgin Islands. G 


Virgin 
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location known in the United 
Island, Florida, in the Gulf of 
Mexico in 1955, and again in 1956 (H. L. Stoddard) 
Of the seven known nesting locations in the United 


The first salt-water 
States was on Gull 


States and one in the West Indies (a total of eight) four 
were in salt water 

All of the nesting records outside of Florida occurred 
in May and June, 1956. 

The first cattle egret nest in North 
covered May 5, 1953 by Samuel A. Grimes and Audubon 
Warden Glenn Chandler, in Lake Okeechobee, Florida 

The first set 


America was dis 


ol eggs of this species was collected May 
10, 1953 and is now in my possession 


Other “First Records” 

The first cattle egret collected in the United States was 
gotten in Massachusetts on April 25, 1952 by Messrs 
Drury, Morgan, and Stackpole. 

The first cattle egrets banded in the United States 
\. Stimson, then of 
“source” rookery in Lake Okeecho 


were 59 young, banded by Louis 
Miami, Fla., at the 
bee, June 7, 1955. Three young of the Battery Island 
rookery, North Carolina, were banded June 25, 1956 
by Messrs. Funderburg and Adams. 

The first painting of the cattle egret in the United 
States was done by John Henry Dick, and exhibited at 
the Los Angeles meeting of the American Ornithologists 
Union in 1953. It appeared as the frontispiece of “Flor 
ida Birdlite,” 1954 

The first photographs of a cattle egret were taken by 
Richard Borden, March 12, 1952 


CONCLUSION 


Specimens of cattle egrets for the scientific record have 
Maine; New Hamp 
Massachusetts; North 


been secured in the following states 


shire (handled and released) 


Carolina; Florida; Louisiana 

Sight records of cattle egrets have occurred in the 
following states, including those above: Rhode Island; 
New York; New fersey; Maryland; Virginia; South Caro 
lina; Missouri; Texas; Illinois (7) 
The future of the cattle egret as a nesting species in 
Quoting I. L 


a manuscript he sent to me in August, 1956 


this country seems assured, Quay trom 
“One ol 
the factors in the increasing spread of the cattle egret 
may be a high order of dominance in its relation to 
other herons.” Mr. Quay gives as a reason for his belief, 
Island, 


North C.arolina rookery. Herbert Stoddard also told me 


the behavior of the two pairs at the Battery 


this in 1954, and all observations made at the “source” 
rookery in Lake Okeechobee have borne out the beliefs 
ol Stoddard and Quay. There seems to be no particular 


competition between the cattle egret and our native 
herons but the cattle egret will not be pushed aside or 


North 


lar as observations have revealed 


intimidated by any native American heron as 
It is an independent, 
vigorous bird, and it is well able to take care of itself, 
without exhibiting an undue amount of pugnacity 
What does 1957 hold for the further spread of the 
cattle egret in North America? Only the coming months 
will reveal the answer. Anything of importance which 
may transpire this fall of 1956 and too late for inclusion 
in this report will necessarily have to appear in some 


later account 


I hope that all bird-watchers will help 


in tracing new records of the occurrence and nesting of 


the cattle egret on this continent rHE END 
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A FAST ELECTRONIC EYE FOR 


By Edwin J. Howard and 
John C. Marchant 


_ development of electron 
flash has created new posstbili 


lies in nature photography, espe 


cially in birds in 


Electronic flash is produced 


photographing 
action 
by a gas-filled tube through which 
is sent a powerful current of elec 
tricity. The result is a miniature bolt 
of lightning — an intensely 
flash of light lasting from 1/3,000th 
sec. to 1/10,000 sec., which floods the 
moving bird, and registers it on the 


bright 


photographer's film. If you take a 
picture with a light of such short 
duration as this, you register on your 
negative only the action that takes 
What this 


stop, or 


place during the flash 
amounts to is that you 
“freeze,” 
that of a bird in flight. But the mere 
owning of an electronic flash outfit 
will not automatically assure you of 
getting good bird pictures-—or, in 
deed, of getting any bird pictures 
at all. The birds come to and leave 
the bait, on a tree or a log, but a 
bird in flight moves very rapidly 
lo get a good-sized image of the 
bird on the picture negative, the 
camera must be close to the bird 


very rapid action—such as 


Because of this necessity, the bird 
Passes across the small field of the 
lens in the fraction of a second. In 
the beginning, this created a prob 
lem, but we have worked this out 
so that anyone can easily photograph 
swiltly-moving birds 

Phe pioneers with electronic flash 
in bird photography set off their 
cameras by hand, usually by a long 
wire connected electrically to the 
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camera shutter, which the photog 
rapher set off from his position some 
distance away. This meant that the 
photographer had to anticipate the 
progress of the bird toward or away 
from the bait. He had to start to 
squeeze his shutter release long be 
fore the bird was where he wanted 
it to be. You have heard of “light 
ning-fast” human reactions, but a 
tually, when dealing with something 
is fast as a bird, human reactions are 
very slow. So the pioneers sometimes 


got pictures, but more often they 


cored clean misses.* 

Phe next step in bird photography 
was the use of the “electronic eye” 
to release the camera shutter to take 
the pictures, but the electronic eve 
ivailable to the ordinary photog 
rapher was, and still is, entirely too 
slow for satisfactory bird photog 
raphy It has almost as slow a re 
action to a bird crossing before the 
camera lens as that of an ordinary 
human being A recent writer on the 
subject of bird photography stated 


that his electronic eve has a lag of 


6/1,000th (six-one-thousandths) of a 
second, thus making it necessary for 


him to anticipate the progress of the 
bird in setting up his apparatus. It 
can readily be seen that such a time 
lag, in tripping the camera shutter, 
made it impossible to photograph 
swiftly-flying birds. The photog 
rapher could get almost any type of 
picture of a 
baited spot, but he could not photo 


graph it at the moment of leaving 


bird approaching a 


the bait, because of the lag in the 
slow electronic eye. 

We were much interested in learn 
ing how a bird—a woodpecker, for 
example—left its position on the side 
ol a tree and got into flight. The hu 
man eye cannot record the series 
of movements that the bird goes 
through in doing this. One moment 
the bird is on the tree, facing it; the 
next moment it is in full flight away 
from the tree, and the human eve 
and brain cannot record what hap 
pened. A hand-released shutter and 
flash are entirely impractical for re 
cording these movements, as the bird 
from the bait 
log and in full flight before a human 


is always far away 
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BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY erro s mt 


A Portable Electronic Flash 


Ihe electronic eye described in 
the accompanying article can be 
used to trip the shutter of a 
camera attached to an ordinary 
Hash gun; an electronic or “speed 
flash outht; or no lights at all. But 
lor good pictures of small birds in 
light close to the camera, elec 
tronic flash is gractically a neces 
sity. Electronic flash outfits vary as 
to the amount of light emitted and 
the duration of the flash The 
ordinary portable electronic flash 
outfit used by amateurs, which can 
be bought for about $40.00 and 
upwards, operates at a speed of 
from 1/3,000th to 1/5,000th of a 
second This outht will take pi 
tures like the one of the chickadee 
in flight taken at 
1/3,000th of a second, when the 


which was 


bird's wings are temporarily in a 
position ol comparative rest 

\ fine battery operated portable 
outfit can easily be built by the 
home craftsman by following the 
simple instructions in the Sprague 
klectronic Flash Handbook, pub 


lished by Sprague Products Co 


North Adams, Mass Se \ 
larger and faster outfit may be 
built by following the directions 
in A Universal Power Pack for 
High Speed Electronic Photo-flash 
Tubes, published by 
Meissner Mig. Division, Maguire 
Industries, Inc., Seventh and Bell 
mont, Mt. Carmel, Illinois, 15¢ 


IT hordarson 


The outfit we use is the Thor 
darson Meissner unit described in 
this booklet, with two Amglo flash 
tubes. One Ameglo used alone has 
a speed of 1/10,000th of a second 
by using two, we get a speed ol 
1/20,000th of a second 

Anyone wishing to increase the 
speed of an electronic flash outht 
(that is, produce a flash of shorter 
duration) can do so by adding 
flash tubes to the power pack 
Using two tubes instead of one 
will cut the duration of the flash 
in half, but the total amount of 
light produced remains constant 
Thus a 1/5,000th of a second 
portable outht can be transformed 
into a high-speed of 1/10,000th of 
i second outht by using two tubes 


instead of one rHE AUTHORS 


This tree-trunk perch thus “controls” the flight. The bird in 
flying from the tree trunk to the baii log breaks the light beam 
and takes its own photograph. (Light beam is shown by the 
white, broken line.) 


PHOTOGRAPH 1. The bait log (at left) with the electronic 
eye (upper black box) and source of the light beam (lower 
black box), in place. The tree (at right) is the point from 
which birds take off to fly to the suet in the bait log at left. 


SKETCH B. The fast electronic eye “captures” the bird. The 
fast eye responds so quickly that it sets off the camera and 
takes the bird’s photograph while the bird is still within the 
camera’s view. 


ELECTRONIC EVE 


SKETCH A. The slow electronic eye allows the bird to escape. 
The slow eye does not respond fast enough to set off the 
camera and take the bird’s photograph while it is still within 
the camera’s field of view. 


ELECTRONIC EYE 


ee ee eee eee ee eet ene 


| 


. 
LIGHT BOX-SOURCE OF 
BEAM OF LIGHT 


LIGHT BOX-SOURCE OF 
BEAM OF LIGHT 


PHOTOGRAPH 2. Case opened to show the parts of the elee PHOTOGRAPH 3. Case opened to show parts (at bottom) of 


tronic eye within, The main change that the authors made to the electronic eye which do not show in photograph 2. The 
speed up the action of the eye was to replace the slow mechan metal disk attached to the bottom of the case, with a small 
ieal relay with a thyratron tube. The tube acts as a fast threaded hole in its center, can be used to mount the electronic 
split-second electronic switch. eye on a tripod, 
being can set off the apparatus. So natural tendency to close itself. I be in position, the lens focused, and 
to record these extremely rapid the light beam falling on the fila the shutter cocked to take the pl 
movements we bought an electrons ment or cathode is broken by an ob ture before the bird appears at the 
eye kit which uses a mechanical re ject passing through the light, the spot. As you cannot locate the bird 
lay photo-cell immediately stops gen in the finder and do your focusing 
The electronic eye is the device erating electricity, and the switch after the bird appears, you must 
that automatically opens door iutomaticalls close itself I his locus on one particular spot that it 
counts automobiles passing a given witch can be used to turn on any will surely occupy when it finally 
spot, operates burglar alarms, and ort of electrical device does appear. 
such things. It works by means of a We put our kit together and set it Our original electronic eye made 
special electronic tube called a up at the feeding station, The bait from the kit was completely useless 
photo-cell When a beam of light log consisted of a chunk of firewood It would have been fine to record 
falls on the filament, or cathode, ol 1 piece of the limb of a tree—with the movements of automobiles o1 
the photocell, an electrical current two holes bored in it (see photo burglars, but it reacted so slowly 
is generated, The current thus get graph No. 1). One hole is in the side, that it was totally inadequate for 
erated is used to hold open som ind into this one we put suet to at birds in flight. So we tinkered with 
kind of electric switch that has a tract the birds. The other one is in it, removing some parts and adding 


the end, and this one we fit over a 


PHOTOGRAPH 4. The fast electronic eye ras pipe driven into the ground PHOTOGRAPH 5. The cylinder-shaped solenoid, 
or “electrical trigger,” taped into position, and 
wired to the camera shutter. When a pencil is 
ing the box is sufficient to set the mech flicked across the light beam (as shown in 
anism in motion which trips the shutter \ and B Ihe tree is very impor photograph 4), or a flying bird breaks the 
of the camera. If a bird. instead of a tant in the arrangement of our ap beam of light, an electrical current passes to 
pencil, breaks the light beam, the bird's the solenoid on the camera, which trips the 
ure is taken instantly. paratus, as the birds coming in to shutter and takes the picture. 
the bait almost always alight on it 


set up for action. It is so sensitive that a This set up is six feet from a tree 


pencil flicked across the light beam enter see photograph No. I, and sketches 


ind then fly over to the bait log 
When they leave the bait log they 
fly back to the tree Ihus, they fol 
low a narrowly defined path, eithe 
in approaching or in leaving the 
bait. We use the piece ol firewood 
for the bait log so that the approach 
ing birds are forced to land in a 
limited, or restricted space and so 


come into the field of the camera 


ens All of these details about ar 
inging a narro path to be fol 
lowed by the birds are important 
bere 1uise¢ to do photography ol any 
kind you must have the bird in 


focu Iherefore, the camera must 


others. The main change was to ir 
place the slow mechanical relay with 
a thyratron tube (see photograph 
No. 2), which is an instantaneously 
acting electronic switch. The result 
of our experiments was that we 
finally developed a fast, stable eye; 
it is so sensitive that flicking a pencil 
through the beam (see photograph 
No. 4) will trip the shutter and 
lights. The time lag is (photograph 
ically speaking) zero; when a bird ts 
in the beam, its picture is taken 
right there. One of the best things 
about it is that it is very simple to 
construct 

We use the electronic eye to set 
off a solenoid, which is an electri 
shutter tripper The solenoid, in 
turn, sets off the camera shutter (see 
photograph No. 5 The solencid 
that we use is a 115-volt industrial, 
which is capable of picking up a 
weight of eight ounces; it is far more 
satisfactory than the usual 6-volt 
photographic solenoid, as it is more 
powerful and it cannot get out of 
adjustment. It is plugged into a wire 
that connects to the regular house 
current that runs the electric eye and 
the electronic flash (see photograph 
No. 7). It has the added virtue of 
costing a filth or a sixth as much 
as a good photographic solenoid 
does. Our camera shutter is an or 
dinary flash shutter synchronized for 
X delay, or, in other words, electron 
ic flash; it is the type of shutter 
commonly found on  wmoderat 
priced cameras. The flash contacts 
of the shutter are connected by an 
electric wire to the electronic flash 
unit. This part of the set-up is ex 
actly like that of the popularly 
owned flash camera, except that we 
use electronic fiash instead of the 
familiar flash bulbs 

Our hook-up of the electronic eye 
to the solenoid which trips the 
shutter, which, in turn, sets off the 
lights, sounds bewilderingly com 
plex, and, to tell the truth, it is a bit 
involved, But it provides a way ol 
taking pictures that can be taken in 
no other way 

Anyone who can use a soldering 
iron or a soldering gun and a pair ol 
long-nosed pliers can duplicate our 
electronic eve (set photographs Nos 
2? and 3). The materials are all stand 
ard products available at electronics 
supply houses. When connecting up 
the various parts you must leave 
enough wire between the sockets. 


the transformer, and the potenti 


PHOTOGRAPH 6. The electronic eye, shown in photographs 2, 3, and 4, requires a beam 
of light to make it operate. The source of this light (shown in the case above) is a 
50-watt electric light bulb and a lens which is set in a hole drilled in the front of the 
light-box. The most important adjustment of the light-so box is to muke sure that 
the lens is focused properly (see sketches E and F on the 


PHOTOGRAPH 7. The complete set-up. The camera is in position and is focused on the 
point where the bird, in flying from the tree to the suet, will intercept the light beam 
and take its own picture. (Light beam is shown by wh 


*, broken line). 


ometer (which is the device with the 
knob used to set or adjust the eye to 
various levels of light) to mount 
them in the holes you drill for them 
in the case. You must insulate the 
bare wires and connections with ele 
trician’s tape, and then you can 
simply push the wires, resistors 
capacitor, and rectifier into the case 
and juggle them around until the 
case will close 

The light source is very simple to 
construct (see photograph No. 6 and 
sketch FE). The chief thing is the 
focusing of the lens. Any double 
convex lens, such as that from a mag 
nilying glass, will serve the purpose 
You can get good ones from surplus 
houses dealing in optical goods. You 
neel one from an inch to an inch 
and-a-half in diameter, with a focal 
length between three and four 
inches. Find the focal length by 
moving a white card and the lens 
until a distant object sharply focuses 
on the card (see sketch F). The dis 
tance hetween the lens and the 
white card is the focal length of the 
lens, and the light bulb of the light 
source should be fixed at this dis 
tance from the lens. As a finishing 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


Dr. Howard, the senior author 
ol this article, was graduated from 
Cornell University where he re 
ceived degrees in English, with all 
the sciences—chemistry, geology 
physiography, entomology, botany 
etc.-that could be crowded in 
Dr. Howard is 4 professor of Eng 
lish at Miami University, Oxford 
Ohio. He has published books on 
mediaeval and Elizabethan litera 
ture, and a large number of articles 
on photography, fishing, and fish 
ing tackle. He began his photo 
graphic work with praying man 
tses in his backyard, and has ex 
hibited his photographs in salons 
in America, England, South Africa 
and Fire. Dr. Howard highly re« 
ommends that beginners enter 
their photographs in exhibitions 
‘as there is no better teacher of 
technique than preparing large 
salon prints,” 

Mr. John Marchant, the junior 
author of this article, is a research 
scientist at Eastman Kodak Labo 
ratories where he got his position 
largely through his interest in, and 
knowledge of, electronics in nature 
photography.—The Editor 
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SKETCH E. The wiring diagram for the light source. This is shown within its box 
in photograph 6. 


SKETCH F. To find the point at which the lens focuses sharply, move a white card 
back and forth in front of the lens until the light shining through it focuses clearly 
on the card. Then measure the distance between the card and the lens. This is the 


‘ distance (within the light-source box) that the light should be set away from the 


lens in the front of the box. 
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SKETCH G. A pictorial wiring diagram of the electronic eye. 
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touch to the light-source box, you 
should drill a row of holes along 
the sides at the top and the bottom 
of the case to provide for ventilation 
and cooling 

Another detail worth mentioning 
is the device used for fastening the 
cases containing the electronic eye 
and the light source to tripods. We 
use discs of metal drilled and tapped 
with 14 20 threads, which fit tripod 
screws, and also drilled with a cou 
ple of holes by means of which we 
screw the discs to the bottom of the 
sheet 


cases with self-tapping or 


metal screws (see photograph No 
) 

Any electronics supply house has 
a variety of metal equipment cases 
that can be used for containers for 
the two units The ones we use are 


134 x 4% x inches for the light 


box and 5 x 6 x 2 inches for the 
electronic eye, but any boxes ol 
about these sizes will be satisfactory 
It is, of course, entirely practical to 
make wooden containers for the two 
units, but the ready-made metal 
boxes are convenient and cheap 

If you do not fteei capable ot do 
ing the wiring yourself, you can get 
anyone who is familiar with radio o1 
television to do the work for you in 
a very short time. But there is noth 
ing difficult about it and anyone 
should be able to do it. 

In setting up for picture-taking, 
place the box with the electronic 
eye and the box with the light source 
so that a beam from the light source 
shines into the hole in the eye box 
behind which sits the photo-cell, 
which must be aligned so that the 


filament, or cathode, is towards the 


sketches A and B) Lhe 


should be so pos! 


hole (see 
beam of light 
tioned that birds passing to and trom 
your bait will break the beam and 
so set off the lights and the shuttet 
And, incidentally, although we keep 
talking about setting up in front of 
a bait log, you can set up in front 
of a nest, a birdbath, or in any other 
spot frequented by birds. Connect 
the electronic eye to your! solenoid 
or camera tipper, and run a wire 
from your shutter flash contacts to 
your electronic flash, Then with the 
round knob of the potentiometer 
adjust the eye, after it has warmed 
up, so that it will trip the shutter 
when the beam of light is broken 
You can get the proper adjustment 
by slowly turning the knob and pass 
ing your hand rapidly through the 


beam of light. The best way to get 


1 
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IN THE NEWS * x x 


During Migratory Season 


Empire State Turns Off 
Beacon to Save Birds 


The stationary beacon light on the 
Empire State Building was extinguished 
last night for the bird-migrating season 
on the theory that it attracts birds that 
dash themselves to death against the 
sides of the world’s tallest ofhce struc 
ture 


freedom 


The building's spectacular 


lights’’—revolving beacons that were in 
stalled May $—will continue to burn and 
revolve, however, as they are not con 
sidered a fatal attraction to the birds, 
according to the building's management 

Almost every year, hundreds of song 
birds fiving south for the winter crash 
against the night-shrouded upper stories 
of the Building More 


than 300 of them peri hed in this man 


Empire State 


ner on October 19 last year 

The stationary light will remain off 
until November |, according to a repre 
sentative of the building, who quoted an 
official of the National Audubon Society 
is saving that the micration season 
would end betore then 

Ihe announcement quoted John K 
lerres editor ol fudubon Vaga ine 
as saying that the Empire State Building 
is located on a migratory route known 
Atlantic 


From now through mid-October spar 


to screntists as the flyway 


rows, warblers, thrushes, towhees, wood 
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peckers woodcock, and snipes will be 
migrating from eastern Canada, New 


England and New York to 


climates, he said 


warmer 


Photograph courtesy Empire State Build- 
ing Corporation, 


eptember 


LIGHT GOES OUT 
FOR MIGRATION 


lo safeguard birds on their annual 
migration to the South, the stationary 
ill-night beacon atop the Empire Stat 
Building was doused last night and will 
be kept off unul November | 


that the 


Secms 
building is on the Atlantic 
Flyway and the stationary beacon is a 
trathe hazard 
Ihe National 


State esture was just fine 


Audubon Society said 


| Hehpoire 


Empire State Beacon 
Shut Off to Save Birds 


Migrating birds will get issist from 
olheciais of the brnipaure State Building 

I hey mnounced yesterday that the 
allowht beacon 


tructure fationary 


vould be turned off “immediately” until 
Nov. | so the current masses of migrants 
will not become dazzled and tly into the 
building in confusion 

Ihey said the 


at the base of the towel 


freedom lieht which 
would 
ontinue in operation until midnight a 
Listoma4rys because they it¢ not «con 


Phe all-night 


ron, the light on the south side of the 


idered a menace to birds 


tructure throw i horizontal beam 
downtown trom midnight to sunrise 
Last Oct. 19, 156 migrating birds and 
two bats crashed into the building and 
were killed. A year betore 125 birds and 


{ 


four bats struck the building 


emenican 


Bird Songs 


ONLY the best recordings trom the 
many hundreds in the Library ol 
Natural Sounds at Cornell Univer 
sity have been chosen for American 


Bird Songs, Volumes I and II 
\. A. Allen and P. P. Kellogg 


have 


Drs 
internationally-known, SUCCESS 
fully caught songs both common and 
the variety including 


helads 


uncommon 
birds from the garden, woods 
lakes, and marshes 

Two LY-inch ‘4 


rpm vinylite 


records, each $7 7 y 


may be ob 


Additional 


tained on these 


ind seven other recor 


voices by writing to 


ot wildlile 


Cornell Unive 1stly 
/ [é CON ds 


Roberts Place Ithaca, New York 


4 
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How to Attract Birds 


A Wildlife 


Feeding Station in Arkansas 


By Cora Pinkley-Call 


()' RK backyard is the 


local point ot 


our seven-acre bird sanctuary in 
Mill Hollow i suburb = of Lureka 
Spring \rkansa One can look out at 
hour of the day and see trom on 
{ , doven or more of the hundreds ol 
yrds which come there to nest and rear 
thew yun 
(Jur origina one-acre hillside home 
! rved as a leedu station to all 
the birds in Mill Hollow tor 36 years 
el sink we have lived there len 
! wo we % re it too DUY SIX ACTCS 
i the cedar-covered hillside across the 
road trom our home We had always 
inted it in order to protect the birds 
if other wildlile there, and the native 
er tres ind hrub which grew 
there ibundantls 
(Ownin i few Te native 
Ovarkland, which | might convert into 
bird and wildlil sanctual was a 
ream come true From the Cire I lett 
i mountain bounded valley in the 
Qjvark hi 1! ! looked ton ird to th 
hen | uld ret t th hills 
ads hav " hild ul urd trend 
‘ 
in i had them t the old 
} ul 1} " { the bob- whit 
i nt tl iradina vl 
, ! k bird were th 
im ! ! nto th I 
" thy j 
iH | nted the rid r, | per 
vd n I found re ideal 
ior ' bird tuar than im 
! Hollo ! ! ! ricl 
wet t! i il rhe 
to ha i water, Looe ind 
' rn it l Motl Nature had 
lain I 
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Growing on our one-acre homesite are 
Phe white mulber 

of the 
purple-black fruit bears during August 
of elderberry 


seven mulberry trees 
ry bears early, and one ones with 


Clumps shrubs 


grow 
around our home and provide food from 
the middle of July until September for 
the 
on these and pokeberries before taking 
We 


fruits 


birds. Many birds gorge themselves 


off on their long fall flight have a 
hackberry that 
ire relished during the winter by many 
birds. A 
called 


out of our rock walls and is 


tree which bears 


row of coralberries, 


buckbrush, 


kinds of 
commonly grows in 
ibundance 
There is 


which 


scattered about over the place 
i row of it just above the house 


makes a beautiful splash of color 


throughout the winter and supplies 


food for cardinals, towhees, sparrows 


[The 


sticking 


finches, and many other birds ber 


ries are indeed lovely up 


through the snow with a blood red car 


dinal clinging to therm gleaning his 


breaktast 


Just a few feet farther up the hillside 


is a large blackberry tangle which sup 
plies food throughout the late spring 
ind summer. It also provi les nesting 


places lor the birds that preter seclusion 


sites. Just above the 


honeysuckle 


nd low nesting 


blackberry tangle is a CoV 


red cave. The honevsuckle has covered 
the entire hillside, clambering at will up 
rees and shrubs, providing both winter 
food and shelter. This is the favorit 
haunt of Jezebel, our mockingbird, so 


named from het pugnacious disposition 


when other birds dared invade her win 
hoard 
that 


favorite 


r domain and take a few of her 


ot honeysuckle berries. | am sure 


this sheltered domain and her 


berries were the great factor in her re 


y 
jure 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These “free meals’”’ will bring you enjoy- 
ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
FREE! food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
For interesting stories about wholesome seeds. 


outdoor birds, plus informa- 
tion about Kellogg’s fine line 


vf ae = re = Food should provide the birds with pro- 
naa«. teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 


.a_ needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 
i or pply I E 


= Kellogg’ s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 


Lua f, ~-«#le Ms. diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 
(ne | Le ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


KELLOGG’S , . “LITTLE JOE’ 
Audubon Society KELLOGG S KELLOGG s Sunflower Seed 


Mixture Wild Bird Seed Mixture “Economy Mixture” Small, black and Meaty 


5 Ib 5 |bs $ 1.10 5 Ibs. $ 1.00 5 lbs $ 1.25 
10 Ibs 5 10 Ibs $ 2.15 10 Ibs ~ $ 1.85 10 Ibs $ 2.25 
50 Ibs ( 50 Ibs $ 8.00 50 Ibs $ 6.50 50 Ibs $ 8.50 
100 Ibs 100 Ibs $13.00 100 Ibs $10.00 100 Ibs $14.00 


Five and ten pound orders will be sent parcel post—charges paid. Orders for fifty, 
one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by freight—transportation charges paid 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Sead check On money order La of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 
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COURSE MEAL 
for WILD BIRDS! 


/ FOUR SEASC 


Wild Bird Food 


Available in 
S and 25 ib 
bags. 


Attract end save the livés of our song 
birds thig winter with the food they 
\ love best. Four Seasons Wild Bird Food 
is forfulatad on recommendation of 
the National Audubon Society. All air 
washed and recieaned 
) pure steeds used only — no fillers. 


Wild Birds Love Four Seasons 
For each/of these delicious reasons 
-— Menu — 


Sunflower Seeds Pure Milo Maize 
Shelied Peanuts Pure Cracked Milo 
Pum tariy fortune Miller Pure Buckwheat 
} Pure Yellow Millet Pure Canary Seed 
Pure Finch Millet Pure Whole Wheat 
Pure Kaffir Pure Mulled Oats 
Pure Sterile Hemp Seed 
own & Country Products «+ Jersey City 6, NL) 
Made tly seb 
at your nearby Supermarket. 
Mo mail orders 
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When writing advertisers 


maiming here through the winter when 
most mockingbirds go farther south 


We have allowed a pear thicket to 
grow around a large pear tree near the 
cave, where a wood thrush has nested 
every year since we have been here. Oth 
er birds—catbirds, chipping sparrows 
cardinals, towhees, and other lower nest 
ing birds—prefer the pear thicket. This 
ine-tangled retreat is an ideal place for 
birds, where 50 or more nest cach year 
Seven black walnut trees turnish nuts 


for the nut-loving birds. I have found 
that practi ily all of the birds that re 
winter will 


main here throughout the 


eat cracked -nuts, with perhaps the ex 
ception of the bluebird and mocking 
bird 

Besides these native shrubs, vines, and 
backyard supplied 


‘recs. we keep our 


with grain throughout the summer 
where hundreds of birds come and eat 
with our bantam chickens. Among thes 
ive cardinals, as many as a dozen eating 


it one time, towhees, brown thrashers 


wood thrushes, mockingbirds, catbirds 
parrows, and blue jays 

1 also plant sunflowers, zinnias and 
marigolds, all of which I leave standing 
lor the finches, sparrows ind other seed 
eaters during the snowstorms when food 
is hard to find 
Birds do not like a place that is too 
pick and span and will not build near 
you unless they can find seclusion, I 
provide hollow loghouses for the blue 
birds, chickadees, and titmice. If I can 
not find hollow logs, I provide rust 
boxes made trom slabs 

Dense brakes of red cedar cover the 
hillside 


providing both food 


six acre steep sanctuary op 
posite our home 
ind’ shelter for birds. Many birds live 
ilmost wholly on the blue cedar berries 
during the winter. Among them are the 
cedar waxwing, which we have here in 
ibundance. It is a beautilul sight to 
look at the dark green cedars aswarm 
with the blue, red, brown, and gray 
birds on a cold snowy day as the birds 
‘lean their food. Also growing in abun 
dance on the hillside are the red and 
wange yaupon or Ozark holly, as it ts 


called by the Wahoo shrubs 


vith their four-celled red berries, black 


natives 


haw red haws, and persimmons idd to 
the ftestal winter board. We gather 
youghs from the shrubs and trees dur 
ing ice or hea, now ind bring them in 
ind thaw the ice off, then stick them 
down in our porch boxes where the 
birds flack tor tood duru the winter. | 
never could succeed in tolling the mock 
ingbirds and bluebirds to our winter 
feeding-shelf until quite by accident I 
iid down some of the cedar and yau 
pon boughs on the porch box at Christ 


mastime., Later | heard a commoton 
n the porch, and tound birds fighting 
lor the berries. To my great surprise 


loremost in the fray were the mocking 


clease mention Audubon Magazine 
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FEED the BIRDS NOW Migration is bringing 
rare and beautiful species to your garden. You 
ean attract and hold them with PACKARD 
BIRD FOOD. balanced ration—a perfect diet 
Watch the birds that eat it. Recommended by 
Audubon societies and endorsed by the birds 
themselves for many years. No weed seeds—No 
waste-—-They eat every bit 

Return this card with $6.00 plus postage and re- 
ceive by return mail a big Twenty Pound bag of 
Packard Bird Food. A Bargain’? Yes!--I'll add 
to thie FREE « BIRD'S BUTTER BALL-full 
of suet and Bird Food--Watch the chickadees 
and nuthatches have fun 


All for $6.00 with this ad Please add postage 


on 20 Ibs. 
Catalogue free. 


Winthrop Packard 


PLYMOUTH 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
“Everything for Wild Birds” 


fora j 
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other models from 
$27.50 pilus tax 
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birds and bluebirds. From that time on 
my porch boxes bloomed with berries 
and birds Jezebel, the mockingbird, be 
came so tame that she would sit on the 
screen door propped back against our 
lront window and peer. into the hous 
and if there was no food, she would 
scold until we put some out for her 
Another great drawing card for our 
sanctuary is a cold, cave-born 
spring hillsice 


There is also a brooklet that flows just 


small 
that flows trom our 


below our home the greater part ol thé 
year, except in dry, hot weather Then 
I supply water in my backyard where 
the birds come to drink and bathe. We 
have no cats, so they can bathe quite 
unafraid. They peer up at me with 
bright, beady eyes as | talk to them 
from a tew feet away. They may not 
know what I say, but they certainl 
know that | am their triend, and have 
no fear olf me. Many of them come into 
the house every time they find a door or 
window open. It is not unusual to have 
the cardinals, the Carolina wrens which 
build in our home, and the bluebirds 
come into the house and take crumbs 
from the floor or table 

Birds know 
and kindness in the way of 


instinctively who their 
friends are 
food and shelter is a language that wild 
birds and all other animals understand 

Birds are by no means the only inter 
esting visitors that we entertain in our 
backyard Frequently we see wild rabbits 
eating or playing around the house, or 
a groundhog. Ground squirrels occupy 
a home in our rock garden just outside 
a quartette of windows, where thei 
little ones come out and play like kit 
tens 

There is no end to the drama and 
free entertainment furnished by our sev 
en acres of wildlife, which more than 
repays us for the expense and eflort we 
have put into it If one is bored with 
life, or dreads old age, just forget it by 
establishing a wildlife feeding station 
There will be no more dull and gloomy 
days during the winter months, which is 
the best time to establish a window 
feeding-shelf, as the birds are more de 


pendent on us at that time rMe END 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW — Continued from Pace 251 
be developing a more attenuated 
strain, both in England and in Aus 
tralia, a strain that does not kill as 
high a percentage. It is believed 
that the disease will eventually be 
come endemic and that the rabbit 
will be stabilized at a level less dan 
gerous to the permanence of biotic 
communities than that which existed 
before the epidemic. This must have 
happened in past centuries to the 
New World rabbits 

Let me add that it would be a 


mistake to introduce European rab 
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bits into this country as certain 
sportsmen have advoc ated (and have 
actually done locally). We cannot 
foresee the end results of such intro 
duction, but I suspect, though, that 
our cottontail would win, on its 
home ground, any struggle for sur 
vival with an exotic so similar as 
the European rabbit. The two are 
in effect, replacement species, even 
though the taxonomists put the 
latter in the genus Oryctolagus in 


stead of Syluilagus rHE END 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 


Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container 2% * 
x Hangs anywhere 


Squirrel’s 
4 Birds 


ple 
Made of sturdy 
materials 


Puce Folder. 


f 


a udubongwork shop 


Bend name and 
address for com 
plete folder 


PATENTED 
Actual photograph of Cardinal feeding 
Why feed Sparrows? This feeder fully ad- 
justable to feed Cardinals, Grosbeaks, Chick- 
adees, and other desirable birds while re- 
stricting Sparrows, One filling lasts many 
days — seed fully protected from rain and 
snow-—-flow of seeds is automatic——hulls kept 
out of seed hopper and also off your lawn 
(eye safe for birds)—solid brass and non-rust 
hardware —- clear view from every angle 
a truly beautiful garden accessory 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


New! 
SHRINE 
FEEDER 


A tribute to St 
Francis, patron 
saint of the birds 
An attractive 
feeder at a pop 
vier price 


SF 12 
$6.45 


postpaid 
not filled) 


Exciting New Feeders for Your Christmas Gift List! 


BIRDLAND 


Modern as tomor & 
row. Shed roof 
top filling non 
spill design. Holds 
cake and seed 


New! 


HF 57 
$5.45 


postpaid 


(not filled) 


BH 52 (below) or HF 57 Feeder 
above) with 5 lbs. Hyde Seed and $775 
2 Hyde Cokes 


BIRD’S DP 4 
DINNER — 
208tpai 

PAIL A "Vitled) 


56 FELTON STREET 


HOSTESS GIFT SPECIAL! 


postpaid 


Hyde Seed 5 Ibs. $1.75 
Hyde Cakes each 40c 
postpaid) 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


Write for Free Catalog 


BIRD'S _ 
FILLING 
STATION 
BH 52 
$5.45 


postpaid 
not filled 


WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT! 

| FAIRYLAND 

| BIRD FEEDER 

A Practical Feeder 
That Will Beautify 


Any Garden . 
only $7.00 ppd. 
| 
| SPECIFICATIONS 
| 9 by 8 bese, 1!" high. Made of exterior 


pine & glass. Finished in enamel 


light 


| plywood 


1 dark green bose green root, cream 


May 


or pleced of 


colored ends with red & brown trim 


| be hung, mounted on post 


window sill. Easily filled, holds more thar 


| twe pounds of seed. Shipped fully assembled 


HUNT-LINDLEY CO. 


14432 Charlevoix Ave, Detroit 15, Michigan 


stu Tdeal Gift 


WILD BIRD FEEDER 


Appreciable for design and colors Adjustable 
no nelle or serews needed Golden Bronx 
Poudre Wlue Silver Gray and Heather Greer 
ONLY $1.25 POSTAGE AND TAX INCLUDED 


McKEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
6118 Grove Street Oakland %, California 
Dealer invited 


AM-PE-CO 


SWINGING SUET 
BIRD FEEDER 


inquirtes 


Birds Love Bird Lovers 


who supply them with a necessary food 


SLE Hanging from a slender branch 
and mobile, sparrows, starlings and blue 
jaye will not alight on feeder 

Made of bright electrically welded hard 
ware cloth (144” mesh) 144” in diam 
eter by yy” high 

Enameled: $1.20 Plain: $1.10 

(dd 15¢ per feeder for mailing 


New owners of company desire dealers 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Marshalltown, lowa 
eee ow 0 _0OTEO”_ 0 Rees 
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The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


By Gertrude Maier 


I. VERY child loves a Christmas 
4 Tree. At first the surprise of 
having Santa leave the tree adds to 
the joy. Later the art of trimming 
it gives a thrill. If trimming a tree 
for children i} i thrill, trimming 
one tor birds is equally so, thought 
Mr. Lindley Vickers, Park Natural 
i Mill Creek Park, Youngstown 
Ohio, and his father, Mr. E. W 
Vickers, retired Park Naturalist 

Mr Vicker lead i group ol 
hikers through the park e& Sun 


is 
the 


1953 became 


ias 


and old 
it} 


I heretore 


ilternoon. ( 


given to the ippropriateness 


Sunday Decembe1 
the 
Tree” hike 
At 2:00 p.m 

left the 
Creek 
ol 


first 


Old Mill 
Park. | 


popcorn 


Mill 


string 


ireful consideration 


ol 


season in planning these trips 


6 


Birds’ Christ 


13 hikers both young 
Museum 
irried 


cranberries, 


nut meats, combinations of popcorn 


and cranberries, macaroni broken 
into one and one-half inch pieces 
which alternated with cranberries, 


( 
( 
: 
( 
: 
{ 
{ 
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NATURE BULLETINS 


For Teachers 
and Youth Leaders 


Informative material for all phases 


of the nature program; written by 
suthorities in various fields of nat 
iral history; non-technical, easy to 
read and understand 

* 

Subjects include: plant inimals 
weather, rock soll, Stars, water 
7 
Se ’ sf 
( the S§ le Bulletir 


15 cents each 
(5 or more 10 cents each) 
Bulletins 
ige & handling 


Compiete set ol 
$8.00 plus tik post 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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Photograph by Gertrude Maier. 


cubed apples, and squares of bread. 
One woman had a long string of 
Cheerioats, evenly spaced and tied 
in place. There was bread cut into 
the shapes of balls, 
doughnuts, and Santa Claus; much 
suet, whole apples, prepared food 
trays to clip on for small birds, and 
corn on the for larger birds 
Everything that Youngstown's win 
ter birds will eat was there. 

The roadway led 14-foot 
Norway spruce in an area where the 


bells, stars, 


eal 


to a 


food supply from crabapples, pine 
cones, native fruit 
nearly By the aid 
ladder and a long forked stick, the 
hanging Everything 
hung with as much care as if Saint 


and other was 


exhausted. of a 


began. was 


Nick had truly been there. Motor 
ists stopped, stared, and _ slowly 
passed on. The hikers stood back 


to admiringly 
and bountifully 

After 
of the hikers guessed as to how long 
it would take the birds to find and 
complete feast. All of the 
guesses were wrong. Within 10 days 
THE END 


survey the shapely 


trimmed tree. 
the tree was trimmed some 
their 


the tree was stripped 
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WATCH THE BIRDS ———— 


Feed or drink from this decera 


tive, easy-fill Plastic & Glass , 
feeder-waterer; or use as plant - ». — 5 


er, O'x9 Grown, green. Post KENKO 
paid to any address $2.49 | COmVERTIBLL 
Guaranteed Dealers write om 
Fetoen 
KENKO DESIGNS ‘on 
Box a5 A 


Richa ad. indians 


HARRY ROSS SPECIALS! 
Brand New BINOCULARS 


$2 : k You are the first 


and) a 

you t 

“ raps 6 

extra Price 
Feder Eacise Tax 


Al pa no n 


CENTER FOCUS CARL ZEISS” TYPE 


“6a 3 $26.56 7a 50 $30.51 
Sun 20.34 On 3 51.64 
8x 30 23.73 6x 3 39.55 
7a 35 30.51 10 «x 50 57.62 
"a 
Note ‘ I ‘ A 
, € Ja 
GEM STONE me 
COLLECTION | $3.25 
Ne guarantes ea po 
f - ' ‘ - . \ 
r r 
stalog - 4 ‘ , fr te ‘ om fir 


‘ I please pe a 
COD 


HARRY ROSS 


TELESCOPES MICROSCOPES 
61 Reade Street 


NEW YORK 7 NEW YORK 


in Business ver a Quarter Century 


BIRD FEEDERS 


\ 


St. Francis imported Italian Terra Cotta 
high. Skyblue background, frame 
White Pine, stained brown 
Hopper, feeders of large capacity, filled 


‘ 
of long lasting 
a beautiful contrast 
from roof 
high, 13%" wide, 12” deep. A beautiful 
garden ornament 


a delightful Christma 


present 


Prepaid, cash with order please $12.95 


Long-lasting White Pine, stained brown. Strong 
windproof construction. Brass fittings, screw holes 
bored for erecting in four positions. 10” high, 17%” 
wide, 16%" deep. Feed protected by glass roof 
ifte to fill hopper. You can see the birds witl 
this feeder. Past customers declare This is the 
feeder 


Prepaid, cash with order please $9.50 


Satisfaction or immediate refand. 


Bedford Village Shops 
BEDFORD, PA. 
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about half of 


THE RETURN OF THE 
VANISHING MUSK OXEN 


niimucad 
In April, 1927, 
the Territory of 


the Legislature of 
Alaska sent a me 
morial to the United States Senat 
and House of Representatives urging 
favorable action in appropriating 
funds to re-establish musk oxen in 
the range formerly occupied by them 
in Alaska. During May, 1930, under 
the active leadership of Senator 
Peter Norbeck of South Dakota, and 
Representative ( C. Dickinson ol 
$40,000 
Admin 
was assigned to the 
Biological Survey, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, now the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. De 


partment of the Interior. It was im 


lowa, an appropriation ol 


was granted for the project 
istration of it 


Bureau of 


possible at that time to obtain live 


races ol 
North 


necessary to buy 


specimens of any of thre 


musk oxen that lived in 


America. It was 
stock of the Ward's musk ox, which 
Greenland An 


inhabits northeast 


order was placed with Johs. Lund, 
Aalesund, Norway, and late in Au 
gust 1930, word was received that 
, 


4 animals, including 19 females 


and 15 males, had been captured 


All were under two years of age and 


them were calves of 


(To Be ContTiInuep) 


the year 


Prints Never 
Offered Before 


Four printe of Mexican Birds in full 
color from paintings by George Mikact 
Sutton Limited Edition 
BROWN-BACKED SOLITAIRE 
PYGMY OW! 

WHITE-FARED HUMMINGBIRDS 
CRAY-SILKY FLYCATCHER 
$15.00 each 
Please add 50¢ for postage and handling 


Prints measure 24°x34 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Pifth Ave.. New York 28, N. Y 


Acts Like a Magnet 


MAY BE + Attracts birds 
WUNG —keeps them 


IRD BOWER 


Cafeteria where birds 
can eat in peace 


* CAT—, RAT—, 
* SQUIRREL-PROOF 
* WEATHERPROOF 


A Beautiful 
Yard Ornament 


This all-aluminum, ruat- 
lees, bird-feeder doesn't 
fall apart when filling 
Holds feed for DAYS 
Feeds automatically 
Kept clean Feeding 
platform catches hulls 
Polished roof, 16” dia. ; 
polished platform, 12” 
dia.; over-all height, 
10%”, High quality, 
easy-to-fill practical 
feeder will last lifetime. 
Ready to hang $995 


Postpaid, only 


‘ 


zs 
HA 
+= 6 


3 


eeet 


ote 


ba 


it S-section five-foot gal- 
vanized post, with foot- 

} step and spearhead for 
pushing in ground 
Extra, p.p $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1005 South 10th St, Goshen, Indiana 


duncraft’s all new 


SFUGHT 
ZDECK 


lures wild birds to your window 


NOW COMPLETE WITH BIRD BATH POOL 
e a thrilling gift! 


Clip Flight Deck te your window and discover the 
© joy of attracting beautiful wild birds. Feed 
them, photograph them, wateh them bathe just inches 
sway, without going outdoors! Ghut-ins, camera fans, 
youngsters, ever sen armchair bird weteh 
or and thrills to the close-up activity and charm ef 
wild birds, New 
10%”, eustom-moided of all-weather dure ren 
with white trim, it has hardweed perch reiis and 
feeding stick, 4 seed wells, drinking and bird bath 
pool. Attach or detach INBTANTL without teels 
Gift pages with ecard; ell erders oonnovionoee 
WE PAY POSTAGE. beth on order and Fi 
Deck gifts sent te friends oney back guar 
RECOMMENDED & APPROVED BY HATIONAL AUOUBON SOCIETY 


Dest. A-12 O Hie 
duncraft Penscook New ‘Nameenive 


please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Ne W is the time to “ plans for 


participation in next season s (October 1957 through May 1958) 


Jhuduten SCREEN TOURS 


W. invite your application for par- 
ticipation in the National Audubon 
Society’s continent-wide Audubon Screen 
Tours program. 

Designed to further conservation 
education and appreciation of the out- 
of-doors, Audubon Screen Tours annu- 
ally reach hundreds of thousands of 
people throughout the United States, 
Canada, Bermuda and the Caribbean. 
All-color motion pictures, personally 
narrated by leading lecturers, bring the 
beauties of America’s out-of-doors in- 
doors. The Tours are presented locally 


White to NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


by varied organizations with cultural 
or educational interests. Cost is modest, 
and the activity has proven successful 
in small communities as well as large. 
Audubon Screen Tours are serviced by 
a select staff of the nation’s top-ranking 
naturalists, wildlife photographers and 
speakers. 

Sponsors receive helpful promotional 
assistance from the National Audubon 
Society. Community prestige, increased 
membership, civic influence and educa- 
tional service await the sponsor pre- 
senting Audubon Screen Tours. 


Mink, Masiowski & Goodpaster 


A FAST ELECTRONIC EYE FOR BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY — Cont 


a good adjustment is to advance the T, 6.3 volt filament ' ° 
knob of the potentiometer until the transformer 1.65 National Audubon 


eye makes the solenoid buzz; then 100 ohm 20 watt resistor i 

° 
‘ I the | g for rht source > , 
back off the knob until the buzzing wr lig ‘ S\ ee j 


stops. The eye should then be in Single contact bayonet 
idjustment. candelabra socket 58 FOOD RECOMMENDATIONS 


When you get all set up with you Photo-cell—925 (RCA) 9 R45 CONTAINED IN 
electronic « light-source box, cam- Chyratron—2D21 (RCA) 2.00 


) ve, vl , « 
era, and electronic flash ranged in b, Projection bulb—50 watts 1.35 WINTER LIFE 


front of a light-colored background, rHE END 


the outfit Jooks as if it would cer [NE RR ENT WILD BIRD FOOD 


tainly frighten away anv bird that ,=Vve Ve Ve Ve ve Ve ve Ve Ve ve te Ves 


ventured into the neighborhood (see CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 


photograph No. 7). Actually, how Dates: December 22—January 1 bir / ; 
ever, birds soon get used to it and (Deadline for copy, January 15) ; as 
come in to the bait very readily Forms and instructions for compilers of 


Some individuals soon get so harden new counts may be obtained by writing : 0 ’ 
ed to the set up that they do not Miss Elizabeth 5S. Manning 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. . 
bother to fly away when the lights 
Compilers of counts for the last two years 
flash and the shutter trips will have forms and instructions mailed all 
The outfit provides a wonderful them in early November / 


LL LO Mt Mt Me Mi MN Mt MN Nt Nt i 
means of exploring the flight of birds SSeS . 


ee ee oe _-—s=—v= = e  e 
that can be explored in no other STURDY—LONG LASTING FEEDER feather 


way. You never know what you have (Wood Not Plastic) 


| I ects Beed for Your 


taken until the film is developed, Chicka Nuthateh—Titmice 
Heed Mia Dr 
even if you were watching when the ist Feeder $5.85 add'l Feeder all 


$4. 65-—Price Includes 
picture was taken. And no two pl Weather-proofed Feeder, Wire 
How! of Bee W inde hracke 
tures are ever identical. we a oe 
MELLOR DOME FEEDER 


Below is the parts list. You will | oe me eSEDEs together 


notice that the price of all the com- 


ponents 15 about $11.00, which is SQUIRREL PROOF 


the slow mechanical relay kit with 


around two-thirds of the price of Feeders flock 


which we originally started our ex a 


partially knock- lo 
ed down without 


periments. 


PARTS LIST 


R, megohm | watt resistor , 
% pipe sup- 


R, 2 megohm potentiometer 
R, 5,000 ohm 2 watt resistor 
R, 1,000 ohm 2 watt resistor 2) | readily be got- 
C, 8 mid. 150 watt V.D.C ten locally. 
capacitor 2 | $12.00 


Selenium rectifier 75 Ma 
DC ; | Free Folder 


S, Octal socket ‘ BIRD WATCHERS ANONYMOUS 


S, 7-prong miniature socket 50 | 141 Stamford Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 


port which can 


Available in 


5, 25, and 100 ib. bags. 


Weak GUAnAury GET UP CLOSE—CAPTURE FINE COLORS 


: 400mm (16°) £5 ASTRAGON | | coos: ms, oe 


LONG DISTANCE LENS and nourishes our fa 
Now you can get as high as 20K magnification | vorite wild song 
with your camera. Beautiful close-uos beaut birds. imagine! just 
ful color slides with an unbelievable erisgness 2 of the 12 varieties 
elarity and brilliance of seed in Winter 
Extreme light weight tens all optics herd Life are the favorite 
C” coated. Unusual light transmitting qualities of over 20 species 
NEW REDUCED PRICES Fine German-import. in precision focusing mount So you can be sure that every wintering songbird 
Special adapters to Mt Exakts, Pentacon, Hassel will find its preferred food in Winter Life. Con 
500mm 15 Reg. orice $398.00, Our special blad ete. 16 35mm movie. Also tains balanced diet ‘ < 
H00mm 15 Reg. price $680.00, ently Leiee and Contax with reflex =p08e 50 aing balance tet recommendations of proteins 
800mm [5 Reg. price $8650.00, exclusive § housing (extra). Regular orice and fats for bird health, of the National Audubon 
(000mm 16.3 Reg. price $1075.00, reduced $275.00, reduced Society. All pure seeds used—no fillers 


wi °, — 
if you wish, pay only 10% deposit (down)—convenient monthly payments Sede convententin avaliable 6 veer texestte Gas 
den Supply, Seed, Hardware, Pet and Dept. Store 


The Astragon lens will open a new world of bird photography 
No mail orders 


Will imerease your pleasure. Order yours to-day, direct from: 


STERLING-HOWARD 02erhi le ede GAST TREMONT GARFIELD WILLIAMSON, INC 


1072 West Side Avenue, jersey City 6, N. J 
ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING IMPORTERS OF OPTICAL SUPPLIES 
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/ Lae . , 
. . . ht ‘ <t 
THE EDG E " F mm -~ By Monica de la Salle 
_ A ‘gs . 
OF TH K SE A . : ~ lal librarian, Audubon House 


RACHEL CARSON 


“Her book, packed with pre- 
cise knowledge, derives its W; ARE leading off our book notes in this issue with a guest review 
by Dr. Paul A. Zahl, distinguished author of “Flamingo Hunt 
special authority from its con- Bobbs- Merrill, 1952), a book in which Dr. Zahl told of his field work 
with flamingos between 1946 and 1949. In 1949, Dr. Zahl headed the 
National Geographic Society's Venezuelan Expedition, aimed at dis 
covering the breeding grounds of the rare scarlet ibis. The results of 
Lewis Gannett, N. Y. Her his adventures and researches on this expedition were published in 
ald Tribune Illustrated by his book Coro-Coro” (Bobbs-Merrill, 1954). We are pleased to 
have Dr. Zahl review for us Robert P. Allen’s Research Report No. 5 
Bob Hines ibout the flamingos of the Western Hemisphere, published by the 
$3.95— —H.M.Co National Audubon Society THE EDITOR 


stant awareness that beyond 


knowledge stil] lies mystery.” 


THE FLAMINGOS: THEIR LIFE HISTORY antic, scientific without being obscurely 
AND SURVIVAL technical 

By Robert Porter Allen. Research Re Nearly a thousand bibliographic text 
port No. 5, National Audubon Society references, representing our total knowl 
New York 28. N. ¥.. 1956. 1014 x 8 in edge of both New and Old World 
flamingo species, are assessed, integrated, 


55 pp Illustrated Indexed $3.95 . 
sip A iE Ric and listed. Such a contribution to orni 
WwW »D . y 4 A Their red-coated flocks are a spec thological literature would in itself have 


ROGER TORY PETERSON tacle of vast and stirring wonder. We justified publication of the report. Add 


and JAMES FISHER get SO Well te give them, ane te to this Mr. Allen's detailed field study 


problem they face, a lon teady, and of the habits, food sources, distribution, 
thoughtful look and general natural history of the West 
: These lines conclude Robert Porter Indian flamingo, together with his 
ably the finest account ever Allen's report on flamingos, but they searching analysis of factors contributing 


* *Wild America’... is prob- 


written of a naturalist’s tour might have served equally well as an to the flocks’ decimation in recent years, 

introduction, for the opus represents in and we have the substance of a most 
of the American Continent , 
deed a “long, steady, and thoughtful valuable work 


from Newfoundland to Mex. look” at virtually all aspects of the From the viewpoint of the National 


. ” o 9 . 
ico, to Alaska. Joseph Hamingo problem Audubon Society's long-term philosophy 


Wood Krutch. N. Y. Times That such a problem exists need of conservation, the ultimate purpose of 
git: . hardly be emphasized tor readers of this project was to provide topical in 


Ilustrated by Roger Tory fudubon Magazine. In its pages the formation which might serve as the basis 


Peterson President of the National Audubon So for setting up a specific program of con 
85.00 HM¢ ciety and other conservationists have servation, so that, as Arthur S. Vernay 
2. = = ——— “ 


long been calling attention to the threat has hoped, “this great heritage will not 
of extinction which of late years has be swept from the face of the earth.” 
hung like a dark cloud over Phoeni Ihe establishment of such a program 
pterus ruber, the wondrous West for a species whose migrations and nor 
Indian flamingo mal movements crisscross international 
In 1951 the National Audubon So boundaries is fraught with problems 
ciety designated Robert Porter Allen to which, while complex and difficult, are 
4 FIEL D G UIDE study the ecological status of this species certainly not insoluble. The present-day 
4 ¥ 5 to assay the present-day threat to the range of Phoenicopterus ruber includes 
TO THE FE RNS creature’s survival. and finally to deter the Bahamas, Yucatan, Cuba, Venezuela, 
4 mine what measures could be taken to the Netherlands Antilles, the Guianas 

and Their Kelated Families combat this threat. For nearly four vears Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and 


of Northeastern and Mr Allen dedicated himself to this certain other Caribbean areas 


Central North America task, and now has produced a report Egg-collecting, hunting, disturbance 
which will no doubt stand tor many by low-flying aircraft, unnecessary visits 


BOUGHTON COBB years as the work on flamingos, as well to flamingo colonies during the nesting 


The newest in Roger Tory “ws a procedural format for conserva season, etc., represent the sort of mo 
tionists in other felds The volume lestation that on many a Caribbean 


Jot oe *. ¥ . : " . eo oo 
Pete rson i a Id Guide Series. xcellently laid out and beautifully illus island has had so damaging an effect 


$3.75 ——— ame f1.M.Co trated, is scholarly without being ped on the flamingo. Most such activities 
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even on remote cays, could be prevented 
through the dissemination by locally 
served conservation groups of educa 


tional information and, when necessary, 


through the sponsorship by such groups In his famous book, NORTH WITH THE SPRING 


of warden systems and the enactment 


ind enforcement of protection laws e W T ‘ 
As an auspicious beginning, a more d 

or less model conservation group known win ay ed e 

is the Society for the Protection of the 

Flamingo has been set up in_ the 


Bahamas. Similar groups will no doubt inaugurated a bold and original idea 


eventually find their being in such other 


Caribbean countries as may be interested in nature writing which he now carries on 


in conserving so appealing a natural 


resource as the flamingo : : 2 
The growth in the Caribbean region in his beautiful, adventurous new book 


olf a sustained and consistent “save the 
Hamingo’’ movement may spell the dif 
ference between survival and oblivion 


for this most spectacularly beautiful of 
Western Hemisphere _ birds If the 
flaming flocks” are thus saved, the 


National Audubon Society and its mon 


umental Allen report will deserve no 
small proportion of the credit for doing AC ROSS AMERIC( A 


sO PAUL A. ZAHL. 


SWIFT IN THE NIGHT, 


and Other Tales of Field and Wood 
PoE ey, a ae ene @ From Cape Cod to California, watching the changes in all 


McCann, Inc., New York, 1956. 81% of nature, Edwin Way Teale now takes his readers on a new 
51% in., 254 pp. Illustrated with line “adventure with a season,” a twenty-thousand mile wander- 
drawings by Walter Ferguson. $3.75 ing journey through America’s bright colored autumn. As 
Readers of past issues of Audubon he turns the pages, on this leisurely western pilgrimage, 
Magazine will remember Mr. Mowery’s the reader pokes into out-of-the-way places, encounters inter- 
articles, “Out of the Soft Black Night” esting people, discovers fascinating mysteries of nature, and 
(November-December 1952 issue), and travels through the infinitely varied autumns of the land, in 
Mystery of the Big Hop” (July-August : : 
mountains, deserts, rain forests, by the sea, all in the 
1953 issue). In this book, a collection of 
company of a farnous 
viously published in magazines, readers foe naturalist-companion 
will recognize the skilled professional 5 4 who is endlessly the 


writing, and the deep, sympathetic feel enricher, the amuser 
ing for his subjects that Mr. Mowery in , anni : 


x 1, 


articles and one fictional story pre 


and the general in- 
variably conveys when he writes of the . 1 ¥ era ; n 
ry one formant. Here is a 

Ihe only fictional story in the great cornucopia ofa 


book, overflowing 


chapters is Swilt in the Night which 
save the book its title. It is a tender ah : with the autumnal 
ind appealing story of a family of red harvest of a lifetime 
foxes, an animal about which Mr. Mow ; 
of nature living. 
ery knows a great deal, and shows an 
especial fondness for. There are chap With forty beautiful 
ters abe t sucl liverse sub t i Ti d : 
mou uicti aly { yee 5 is 415 . photographs by the 


ng baby birds (“The Lord's ‘Tiny 
author. $5.75 


Poultry the behavior of cottontail 
rabbits and woodchucks; and hunting 
wild salads, mushrooms, and ginseng EY 2 

5 At your booksell 
Mr. Mowery’'s chapters Saga of the ye —— 
Wolf,” are largely an exposé of the fic 


tional propaganda about wolves that DODD MEAD & 
; ’ 


has-been so much used in some Ameri 


can fiction magazines, and in news ef COMPANY 
papers. The author's interesting per 
New York 16, N. Y 


sonal experiences with wolves in the 
Canadian Arctic make his account a par 
ticularly tiumely and ippealing plea to 
save the wolf before it is too late | KI 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
of BIRDS 
A Guide to Ornithology 


Leonard W. Wing. Ready Nov. 1. A 
stimulating introduction to living birds 
their ways, and environment. This new 
book examines the place of birds in 
nature--their adaptation, origins, evo 
lution, distribution, and abundance 
Covers in a clear, understandable sty! 
bird anatomy: heredity: age and sex 
courtship; nesting; health; flight; mi 
gration; and the ecological, territorial 
and economic relations of birds. There 
are aleo fascinating chapters on bird 
plumage, song, classification, and no 
menclature. Other discussions take up 
more specialized topics, such as young 
birds and their care, bird protection 
and bird study afield. The appendix 
includes a liet of bird families, a list 
of official state birds, and a glossary 
282 ills... tables 0 pp About $6.75 


WAYS of MAM). \LS 
In Fact and Fancy 


Clifford B. Moore. Here are the fact 
behind the myths and superstitions 
coneerning the world of mammals 
This delightful book describes the 
fascinating, often misunderstood habit 
of mammals—from domestic to jung) 
beasts. “Sprightly entertaining 

source of sound and authentic informa 
tion.” Lee 5S. Crannate, General 
Curator Emeritus, New York Zoologi 
cal Park, in Animal Kingdom. %3.50 


Boy’s BOOK 
of SNAKES 


Perey A. Morris The truth about 
snakes, showing how useful many of 
them really are. Book gives data on 
nearly 100 different species, explain 
ing how to tell one kind from another 
where to find them, and how to catel 
the harmless ones for pets. Also how 
to recognize polsonous snakes oT lud 
ing first-aid for enake bite. “A more 
attractive gift for a nature-wise young 
ster of either sex could hardly be 
imagined.” The Biologist, 62 ills 

$3.50 


WILDLIFE in 
ALASKA 


A, Starker Leopold and FPF. Fraser 
Darling. An important study of wild 
life, particularly caribou, moose, and 
reindeer in Alaska. Discusses impact of 
human settlement on their habitat, the 
role of big game species in Alaskan 
economy, the utilization of the great 
horned animals as a recreational re 
source “A work of keen observatior 
and scholarship The Biologist 
28 ills., maps $2.75 


* Through bookstores or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 &. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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AUTUMN ACROSS AMERICA 


I hi volume cord, ¢ ensibly 
ol 20 OOO -mile p through the Ameri 
can autumn i i ip 

Monters ind Vancouver. How 
th with the 


and ( ape 


Spring 
capable 
trian I wher goes ina 
} tore ol 
ip ind 
what qui na j ome to his mind 
is what w ; ( ivl im evokes 
the stor I ‘ pp ince and the 
equall i terio ppearance of the 
ecivia 
cover’ 
leads to an ration of 
the monarch i leed, this 1 
the way to trave whether trom an arm 
chau or, book mand, through the 
countryside Mr ale enchanting}! 


describes 


THE COMMUNITY OF LIVING THINGS: 


IN FIELD AND MEADOW, by Etta 
Schneider Re IN FRESH AND SALI 
WATER, / B. Bartram Cadbury; IN 
CITY PARKS AND HOME GAR 
DENS, / Rol 5‘. Lemmon; IN 
FOREST AND WOODLAND, by 
phen Collir IN THE DESER I 
flexander B. Klot ’ sic B. Klot 
Creative Lducationa ocietly, Ine Vian 
hato, Minnesota, 1956. 5 volumes, 114 x 
l if h. Illustrated. 


$34.95 


Every open page of these volumes 
reveals a black-and-whit« photograph 
ind a facing page ol well-printed text 
Plants flowers insects amphibians, 
fishes, birds ind mammals for each 
habitat are represented with special 
stress on the balance of nature and the 
interdependence of living things. The 
entire set is therefore an excellent in 
troduction to nature for both children 
and adults. The “stories” are easy and 
interesting reading and the pictures are 
beautiful 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT THE 
NATURALIST 


By Paul Russe ul [ Harper 
Brothers Neu ‘ F : x 6 in 
207 pb. Iliu ile dex $4.00 


Of all Theodore Roosevelt's varied 
ictivities—as soldier, statesman polit 
can writer ind nuturalist—the last is 
perhaps least well known. Much has, olf 
course, been written about his hunting 
ind collecting expeditions ind about 
the conservation program which many 
consider the major achievement of his 


presidency, but a biography treating in 


Thrilling books on wildlife 
make magical Xmas gifts! 


An extraordinary book 
on the great 
natural migrations 


The Great 
Migrations 
By GEORGES BLOND 


Combining rare dramatic writ 
ing with scientific accuracy, 
Georges Blond recreates the most 
dramatic of the natural migra- 
tions—the Wild Geese; the Her- 
ring, the Salmon; the Buffalo; the 
Locusts, the Lemmings. $4.00 


The dramatic life story 
of Blue — last of the 
passenger pigeons 


The Last 
Passenger 
By JAMES RALPH JOHNSON 


The wanton massacre of im 
mense flocks of passenger pigeons 
is one of the most tragic chap- 
ters in American wildlife. Focus 
ing on “Blue”—last of these wild 
pigeons, the author presents a 
wonderfully authentic picture of 
his life cycle: his choice of a mate, 
his hardships and struggles, and 
his final, solitary flight. Shock 
ingly vivid, and filled with scenes 
of piercing accuracy, this is na- 
ture-writing at its finest $2.75 


at all bookstores or write 


She. Macmillan 


Com frany 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y 
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“It belongs on 
the shelf of 
every serious 
birder in the 
United States.” 


Book Review 
from 
THE FLICKER 
June 1956 


The New Edition of 


A Laboratory and 
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author - lecturer - teacher 
Professor, University of Michigan 
Biological Station 


Illustrated by... 


W. J. Breckenridge 


Director, Museum of Natural History 
University of Minnesota 


This book has been proclaimed an “im- 
portant ornithological publication of 
the year”! Considered a MUST for 
amateur and professional ornitholo- 
gists alike by authorities throughout 
the country, the thoroughness and ac- 
curacy of this book make it a valuable 
reference. Dr. Pettingill’s compilation 
of essential data on the anatomy, 
physiology, ecology and behavior of 
birds is precise and complete. This 
field text is regarded as one of the 
most comprehensive and thoroughly 
enjoyable books for ornithological 
study now available in the English 
language. Put it on the book shelf 
of your “birder” friend this Christ- 
mas! 
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detail this aspect of his personality has 
been long overdue. From his boyhood 
bird-watching days up to the last letter 
he ever wrote—to William Beebe, ask 
ing, just a few hours before his death 
in explanation of a taxonomic point 
natural history absorbed his continual 
attention and much of his extraordinary 
energy 
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ISLES AND WESTERN EUROPE 


By Boughton Cobb, Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, Mass., 1956. 714 x 4%, m., 281 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.75 


This new addition to the Peterson 
Field Guide series maintains the high 
standards of its predecessors. The ex 
ceptionally lovely illustrations, drawn 
by Laura Louise Foster, show the com 
plete fern in its full-blown fruiting 
state, with arrows to emphasize the dis 
tinguishing characteristics of the species 
On the facing page information is given 
on the type and where it can be found, 
with a detailed description of leaves, 
axis, stalk, rootstock and roots, spores, 
fruit-covers and, often, the fiddleheads. 
A key for quick visual identification 
appears in the front of the volume, fol 
lowed by an account of the life cycle 
of a fern. The author, a business execu 
tive with training in architecture and 
a lifelong interest in natural history, has 
collected and studied ferns intensively 
both here and abroad, and maintains a 
garden of them at his home in Con 
necticut, 
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Three EXCITING New Books 
for Everyone interested in 
NATURE 


Familiar Animals 


of America 
By WILL BARKER 


Over 100 Illustrations 
by Carl Burger 


“An ideal present for young people 
as well as many older readers,” 

Racne. Canson,. Here, in one stun 
ning book, are full and authorita 
tive profiles of all the common 
land-dwelling animals around us 

from the tiny shrew and spring 
peeper to the largest moose and 
bear. Will Barker tells how each of 
these familiar animals lives, what 
it eats, how to recognize its track 
and home, and ite function in the 
economy of nature. Carl Burger's 
wonderful drawings portray these 
subjects with accuracy and a beauty 
of detail no photographs can match, 


$4.95 


Illustrated Guide to 


Trees and Shrubs 


By ARTHUR HARMOUNT 
GRAVES 


A concise, complete guide to all the 
woody plants of the Northeastern 
U.S., with short-cut guides to iden 
tification by leaves, buds, branches, 
seeds, and stems. “Excellent keys, 
superbly drawn illustrations . . . I 
recommend the book most highly.” 

Faniwa A, Witty, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. The author 
is Curator Emeritus, Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden. This 1956 edition, 
including both summer and winter 
keys, contains more than 300 draw 
ings by Maud H. Purdy, $6.00 
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“A glowing account of what hap 
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“Has a grand sweep. These two 
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Jn., Natural History Magazine. 
*They inspire one to go out and do 
a little nocturnal nature study on 
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THE SANDERLING— 


mmediately and keep it up almost 
without interruption until the next 
high tide 


They 


ol the 


chases them into the au 


the 
their flight a ripple, 


seein winged embodiment 
tide 
ind their bodies 
dark 
underneath 
little 


run round devouring minute 


series ol ripple $ 


ire aerial minnows above and 


glistening whit 
Myriads of these beach wails 
crabs, 
algae, hoppers, sand-worms, and va 
All feed ea 
but none can compete for an instant 
with 


the 


rious marine insects gerly 


those hungriest of sand yipers 
* Sander 


beautiful sanderling 


lings dash about as if they were 


ished, often holding their mandibles 


t! 
like 


from the 


submerged 1¢ nostrils but work 


You might 
stull 


ing them 
think 


elves that they 


ScissoTs 


way they them 
but you 


the 


would burst, 


likewise realize why they are 
plumpest of their order during the 
season olf plenty 

In May and in early June, sander 
the New England 
their nesting 


Alaska, the 


Ocean, and 


lings along 


pass 


coast bound for 
northern 
Arctic 


Greenland 


grounds in 
shores of the 


northern They are cos 

their distribution, 
Iceland 

Siberia 


during 


mopolitan in 


breeding also in Spitzber 


gen, and northern Their 


southern migration which 


we see them along coasts in 
gre 
ern Patagonia in South 
South Africa, 
the Philippines 
Je sland, 


Despite 


oul 


atest nurnbers, extends to south 
America, to 
sorneo, 


New 


Ceylon, Java, 


Australia 
and Hawaii 


this wide dispersal, con 


siderable numbers of sanderlings 
Atlantic 


latitudes, 


coast in 
add 


and beauty to the cold 


winter along our 


the middle where they 


a touch of life 
and deserted sands 
Although common on the inshor« 


flats at tide, sanderlings are 


the 


low pre 


eminently sandpipers of the 


sounding ocean beaches, and are 


appropriately termed “surf snipe.” 
Chey prefer those vast, tide-scoured, 
rolling strands where breakers crash 
When the 


seethes 


tre mendous 
the 


and roat 


backwash down slope, 
bearing minute crustaceans and hop 
bold littl 


water, 


pers, these birds dash 


after the snapping up the 
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animals that kick them 
the 


tiny marine 
selves clear ol 

Often, too, sanderlings probe the 
hard, wet sand for sand-fleas, mus 
sels, and other sea-spoil, leaving lines 
of holes two or three feet long and 
deep enough to survive the scouring 
of several waves. Following a flock 
of these birds along the barren, out 
side strand, it is pleasant to hear 
their contented peeping and whis 
tling, and to watch them at 
tance swarming 
the sands. 

At other times the 
be surprised to see a 


spume. 


a dis 
over some rise in 
observer 
flock spring 
from the margin of the sea, where 
their pale protective coloration ren 
them indistinguishable until! 
move. 


may 


ders 
they 

Cheir heads and upper parts are 
somewhat rusty in the breeding sea 
son, with blackish back and scapulars 
and gray. Their underparts 
are white, their bills short and black, 
and their legs are brown or black 
Males and females look alike, 

from seven inches to eight and 
three-quarters inches long. They are 
the only species of American sand 
piper lacking a fourth toe. In their 
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molt, sanderlings 
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rusty 


white as sand on 
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Sanderlings lay their top-shaped, 
spotted eggs in hollows lined with 
dried grass on pans of clay or 


the 


stone 


slightly raised above surround 


Fai North I he 


as prec ocial as 


ing tundra in the 


young are said to be 


most of the order are, and they run 


about and feed themselves soon alter 


hatching. They are mighty travelers 
As soon as they are fledged they start 
south and by midsummer become the 
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commonest birdlife on 
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other 
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As the cold winter moon casts blue 
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a muffled mes 
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A year’s individual JUNIOR MEM- 
BERSHIP in the NATIONAL AUDU- 


BON SOCIETY, which includes a 
wealth of lively nature material, 


will thrill your younger friends on 
Christmas morning. 


Each Junior Member 
receives the following: 


A year’s subscription to AUDUBON JUNIOR 
NEWS, the nature magazine for boys and 
girls (five issues during the year). 


and 


The JUNIOR MEMBER'S BOOK, including 
many fascinating activities, and also 
three exploration stories, each one illus- 
trated with colored pictures of birds, 
mammals and flowers, and a full page 
outline drawing for hand coloring 


A JUNIOR MEMBERS’ PIN, depicting the 
head of a bald eagle in full color 


and 


The new THREE-DIMENSIONAL MOUN.- 
TAIN—created especially for Audubon 
Junior Members. in full color. Portrays a 
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mals, and trees that live on it. Designed 
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By Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth 


DEER IN THE SNOW (5-8) 

By Miriam Schlein 1{belard-Schuman 
Co., New York 1956. 101 9 x 71 9 n., 4? 
pp Illustrated by Le onard Kessler $2 50 


Girls and boys will enjoy becoming 
acquainted with a deer through the eyes 
of Eddie and Jane who live at the edge 
of a woods. Hunger during a severe 
winter brings the animals almost to the 
children’s doorstep and with their par 
ents’ help they keep the deer from starv 
ing until “spring blows into the woods 
Simple descriptive text and pleasing full 
charm to this 


color illustrations give 


little nature story 


SEE THROUGH THE FOREST (6-10) 

By Millicent Selsam, Harper and Broth 
ers, New York, 1956 83, x 6%, m., 48 
pp. Illustrated by Winifred Lubell. $2.50 


From beneath the forest's leafy ground 
covering to the top olf the tree branches 
this book takes the young explorer. The 

guide” talks simply but includes many 
in interesting fact about the different 
mammals, and 


This kind 
inspires a child to 


kinds of plants, birds 
insects that are to be found 
ol book definitely 
stop look 


can, and wondering about things which 


and listen—observing what he 


may be near him though unseen. The 
pictures by Mrs. Lubell are imaginative 


ind ippe aling 


THE MAGIC OF SOUND (8-10) 

By Larry Kett William Morrow 
und Co... New York, 1956 BI, x 644, m 
$2.00 


hamp 


64 pp. Illustrated by the author 


Here is a book to catch the attention 
of the most disinterested youngster in 
reward to scence for who can ignore 
i fascinating explanation of how sound 
effects are made for the radio, or being 
told how to make a “string telephone.’ 


Besides such sure-fire interest-catchers 


there is much solid information in 


cluded, from an explanation of how 
sound is captured and used in telephone 
ind telegraph to the uses of supersonic 
vibrations. Numerous drawings and dia 
ittractive 


Mag ot 


commended for the 


grams are is well as compre 


hensive The Sound” is 
highly re reluctant 


is well as eager students 
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The Community of Living Things in 

FRESH AND SALT WATER (all ages) 

By B. Bartram Cadbury, in cooperation 
with The National Audubon Society, 
Creative Educational Society, Mankato, 
Minnesota, 1956. One of five volumes 
11 x BY in. 236 pp. $6.95. 

The sheer beauty of this volume, and 
of its four companion books, is enough 
to catch the interest of youngsters of 
all ages, making them increasingly aware 
of the subjects presented. Between the 
handsome covers are more than 100 
full-page photographs, beautifully repro 
duced in sepia tint. The text establishes 
the importance of water, then takes up 
the plant and animal life of brooks, 
lakes, and other fresh-water bodies. The 
second half deals with life along the 
rocky coasts, sandy shores, and the salt 
sea. Besides a description of each crea 
ture and plant, Mr. Cadbury tells the 
role it plays in its community of living 
things, and points up the need for con 
servation. Other volumes in this series 
of nature books are “Field and Meadow,” 
“City Parks and Home Gardens,” “For- 
est and Woodland,” and “The Desert.” 


MAJOR, THE STORY OF A BLACK BEAR 
(6-10) 
By Robert M. McClung, William Mor 
row and Co., New York, 1956. 814 x 614 
in., 64 pp. Illustrated by the author. 
$2.00. 

Families that are familiar with Mr 
McClung's delightful books need only 
to know another has been published to 
wish to own a copy. Eight-year-olds, 
who three years ago enjoyed having his 
then newly-published story of a swallow- 
tail butterfly read to them, will now 
make a grab for “Major” anticipating 
reading it themselves. It graphically 
describes the growth of a bear from 
stumbling cub to full-grown adult, and 
is profusely illustrated with Mr. Me 


Clung’s own striking drawings 


THE SEA AND ITS RIVERS (12 and up) 
By Alide Malkus, Doubleday and Com 
pany, Garden City, New York, 1956 
BY, x 5% m., 221 pp Illustrations by 
the author. $2.75 

Because three-quarters of our earth is 
covered by the ocean and exploring its 
depths presents unique difficulties, this 
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realm presents more challenge and mys - MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS — 


tery than any land that may be explored 
Here is a book which presents for the 
upcoming generations an account of 


the facts that have been discovered thus 
far, including the geography of the 
ocean floor, the ocean's varied animal 
life, adventures in and on the sea in 
cluding Dr. Beebe's first descent in the 
bathysphere, the tides, and the cause 
and courses of the currents of the sea 
Mrs, Malkus presents an abundance of 


It's a wonderful hobby for the young at heart 
We will send you 24 study-sise mineral ores, in- information with a contagious apprecia 


come Bg Mr — © Stee tion of the drama involved in the story 
oO Yr, e " | @ rs, co ) . | . 
explanatory pamphlet Only $2.98 postpaid. of the ocean and its rivers—“‘like a fairy PENG UINS 
MERRIT MINERALS tale that happens to be true.’ 

BOX 2112-A, MONROE STATION 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN LOUIS DARLING 
THE PLUME HUNTERS MYSTERY (12 and up) 
Saunt Calendar By May Nickerson Weilace, David Me Nearly all the life of the curious 
Bank Way. Kay Company, New York, 1956, 814 x 
A coin a day keeps 51 6 m.,, 152 pp Illustrated by Jean 


the colendar up to ) . or 
» ( » ‘ . > . . f . 
an Porter. $2.50 the antarctic is spent in the water. 


but appealing Adélie penguin of 


nickels, dimes, . 
aataen, ee el What perfect material for a mystery Mr. Darling treats his subject 


lars and paper adventure is provided by the struggle 


money. A well between hunters of egrets and the 
built machine ‘ , , 
Beautiful colored people who were determined to save a devoted naturalist, in excellent 


pictures of scenes the great white birds from extinction! 


ships — animals “ — ry’’ 
children in picture panel window. Locks securely rhe Plume Hunters Mystery has all 


with pick proof spring lock. Complete operating in the excitement of the western thrillers lustrations on almost every page. 

structions inside every bank. A very useful, as well ’ . 
and young readers will be delighted to 

as beautiful gift. $2.00 Postpaid 5 Illus. by the author. Ages 8-12, 

discover a different locale for a frontier 


Send To type story. Here it is in the wild and $2.00 


MAJATRIX unsettled Everglades of 1916. ‘Though 


Chestnut Street. Rehoboth, Mass. a law had been passed against egret 
to 


with the sympathy and respect of 


text, complemented by superb il- 


hunting, “villains’’ were still able 


The Children’s * . Enjoyment market the plumes and would stop at 
ye ’ nothing to obtain them. A teen-age boy 


Books With | ewe’. 
/- Buin in whose father has been murdered, a 
family which befriends him, a school 


Prized Gift For Young teacher whose best hat is decorated with 
Naturalists! egret plumes and Alligator Charlie, a 


or for any curious-minded Seminole Indian, are among the cast of 
youngster 12 to 16. A new addi- characters tefore two murders have 
tion to the Childrens Press “YOU been solved there is an abundance of 
Book” series, by science-teacher au- suspense and intrigue and frequent 
thor Ray Broekel, this book com- references to the Audubon Society's SPINNING 
bines fascinating information with " 
A di . , efforts to save the birds Ac the con 
op reading enjoymen Yo 
— clusion, the young people have started WINGS 


YOU and the SCIENCE of Plants, to dream of a national park being estab 
Animals and the Earth lished in the Everglades LUCY GALLUP 


Interpretive pictures help to iden- 

tify and explain the sciences related PATTY REED’S DOLL (8-12) 

to things around us. An exciting By Rachel Kelley Laurgaard, The Cax 
absorbing book all youngsters will ton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1956 in a moving drama of small wild 
read enthusiastically . . . an excel- Q) « 534 in., 147 pp. Illustrated by 
lent guide for a hobby or career in Elizabeth Sykes Michaels. $3.50 

nature. $2 


A family of terns are the actors 


creatures battling to follow the 
pattern set by nature. Mrs, Gall- 

Since Indians are part this tre F y 
mendously exciting story, in a sense it up combines an accurate knowl- 


Please rush copies of “YOU 
may be considered in the natural his 


and the Science of Plants, Animals 
and the Earth,” at $2 each, postpaid 


edge of her subject with a warm 
tory category Certainly it is of great 


historical interest, for it is an account heart and a keen eye. /llus, by 
Enclosed is t in full O ‘ oO yionee y pi Rae 
nclose payment in full: $ f the Donner pion ring party which Dimitri Alexandrof}. Ages 8-12. 
left Illinois for the highly extolled 
country of California, and which be $2.50 


came snowbound in the Sierra Nevada 


Ship to 
Address 


City, State Mountains. Their adventures are related 


through the medium of “Dolly'’—a little William Morrow & Company 
wooden doll that was taken on the. haz 


. . 
Childrens Press ardous journey by cight-year-old Patty 425 Fourth Ave, New York 16 
7 | Reed 


Jac son & Racin ane 
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MY CONDITIONED CHICKADEES— (niin 


| crouched, and | covered mysell 
over, to see what would happen. The 
chickadees were not deceived, They 
had always seen, or did see, enough 
of me to shatter my most painstak 
ing efforts at hiding from them 
Then | rememberea how songbirds 
see and recognize hawks and owls 
whether these predators are in flight 
or perching. I could only conclude 
that 


in the very same way, no matter what 


the chickadees recognized me 


1 wore, or whether I was upright 
picture the 
that of 


or lying down. The 


chickadees had of me was 
a whole figure, much simplified per 
haps, if we could draw it exactly 
as they saw it, but nevertheless a 
highly adequate and appropriate pi 
All the even the infalli 


ble chickadee can sometimes err, as 


ture Satie 
I have seen them do, when the large 
gray form of a Canada jay reappears 
alter an absence and suddenly throws 
shadow 
across And 
with the fright of the hawk deep in 


its soundless short-necked 


the chickadee-heaven 


their hearts, the small birds sit per 
fectly still, in a 
wherever they are, 
lor cover. 


“deep freeze” pose 
or they may scurry 


| was never able to feel that the 
knew me 
that 


chickadees really 
ally Any 
path to the house was to them a seed 
container, also. When I stood beside 


the stranger, the birds preferred to 


person 


man came up oul 


but only until my com 
After 
that, their preference for me quickly 
Many 
distinguish one person from another, 


come to me, 


anion offered them a seed 


vanished birds are able to 
from the fas 
Konrad Lo 
specialists in the 


The dif 


the environments 


as we have learned 
cinating accounts ot Dr 
renz, and othe 
study of animal behavior 
ference between 
in the learning of the wild birds ol 


these experimenters and of mine 
may be this—that these people lived 
in heavily-populated communities 
where it was necessary for the birds 


to learn to distinguish one person 
who ted them from a multitude of 
indifferent ones. I live in the wilder 


ness. There are not enough peopl 


here to make it rewarding for the 
chickadees to know us apart 

In the I knew Peet the 
First, | owned a blond muskrat coai 


a dark collar. The first time I 


time that 


with 


appeared among the chickadees 


wearing this coat, the effect on them 
was spectacular. They flew away with 
every sign of distress. They refused 
to come near me. They went into a 
“mobbing” scene, as they often do 
at the sight of a dangerous predator, 
with loud scolding, wing-flicking, 
short flights from twig to twig, and 
chasing of each other which they did 
simply because they were too excited 
to contain themselves. Their noise 
and excited movements attracted 
every other bird in the vicinity, all 
of which fussed over the objection 
able human creature that stood be 
fore them wearing fur. 

What exactly these irate midgets 
took me for is difficult to say. 1 must 
have reminded them of whatever fur 
bearing animal they were used to 
seeing — weasel, mink, or possibly 
muskrat. But obviously they were 
overdoing the thing. There is a pecu 
liar tendency in’ birds to become 
overly-impressed by an object that 
in some way exagger 
ated stimulation on their senses. No 
doubt, in that 
exaggeration of a predator to the 
chickadees. They never got used to 
it, and I was always unacceptable to 
them whenever I wore it.—THE END 


exercises an 


coat 1 was a gross 


The cards measure 


25 and any quantity over, BAIT 
l5e each 


he ptudubou Christmas 
Card For 1956 


The Audubon Christmas Card for 1956 is a reproduction 
of a painting depicting mallards on a frozen pond, by 
Charles Frederick Tunnicliffe. 


Charles Frederick Tunnicliffe A.R.A., R.E., the renowned 
English artist-naturalist, is the author and artist of Shore- 
land’s Summer Diary, and illustrator of many other bird 
books. His paintings are executed with such feeling and 
talent that they are as aesthetically pleasing as they are 


ornithologically correct. 
each 


’ x 6! Ae 


envelopes included 


Please add 20¢ for postage and handling 
for all orders of Christmas Cards. 


4, anid de 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y 


When writing advertisers 


10 for $1.75 


an 


From 1953 and 1954 the charm- 
ing ruby-crowned kinglet and 
colorful flamingo cards are 
available, while they last, at 10¢ 
each. Cards measure 5” x 7” 
envelopes included. 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


HERES HELP FOR YOU 


The material provided through hen you become a leader 


membership in an Audubon Junior 


Club will aid you in your leader- of an Audubon Junior Club 


ship program for children. Each 
boy and girl in a club pays yearly 
dues of 25¢ for this membership. 
The club leader receives the fol- 


lowing items free of charge: 


| The new Nature Program Guide 
which contains dozens of new 
nature projects, with suggestions 
for including them in your 


school or home teaching 


A year's subscription to Audu- 
bon Junior News, the Audubon 
Junior Club magazine, issued 


five times a vear 


A copy of the Junior Member's 
Book for your own use while 
directing the activities of the 


children 


An unusual teaching aid a 
three-dimensional cardboard 
mountain. This is for the chil- 
dren in your club to cut out. and 


reassemble 


Dont delay. Start an Audubon Junior Club in your school or local community at once 
For suggestions as to how you may help children by forming an Audubon Junior Club, 
see our previous advertisement, “Why have an Audubon Junior Club?” It is on the back 


cover of the September-October 1956 issue of Audubon Magazine 


For further information, A U D U B @) N 1130 FIFTH AVENUE 
please write to: J U N | @) R a L U B S NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 
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Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


RITE THE REICHERTS..We've specialized in 
binoeulare for birding since 1923. Send for price 
list4 grades, including Bausch & Lomb and 
Bushnell, with quality comparison—6 models 
especially adapted by us for bird study. Also 
Bausch & Lomb and Bushnell scopes with inter- 
changeable eyepieces of different magnifications, 
tripod adapters, car-window mounts, and acces 
sories for birding. Liberal trade-ins. Our Free- 
Service Guarantee with every new instrument 
irrespective of price. This guarentee--over our 
famous 0 year old name—makes every giase 
hought from use a distinguished gift. We ship 
on 50 days’ trial; gifts until 10 days after Chris 
mas, Wefore buying, read our double article 
Know Your Binoculars” published in Audubon 
Magazine (1961). Wholly unbiased, it telle you 
how to choose the “right” model for your per 
sonal requirements, how to cheek it for the 
claima made for it, and how to use it to bert 
advantage, Fully illustrated 12-page reprint li¢ 
no charge to bird club members e also 
anawer questions personally. Open Saturdays 
10-1 (MOunt Vernon 4-2772). The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First St, Mt 
Vernon 2, Y 


HEPORE THE XMAS BIRD CENSUS cheek the 
condition of your binoeulare! Write for free 
reprint of our article How to Cheek Align- 
ment’ published in January 1964 Audubon Mag 
azine, We repair and hardeoat all makes. Align 
ment to U.S. Gevernment specifications—com 
pleted in 3 days on request ake sure -mail 
your glass now. Bee above ad. The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Optical Ce., Mount Vernon 2, Y 


BINO-POTOGRAPHY !——RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice 
Mirakel Optiea!l Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York 


MUSEUM CURATOR Let an experienced field 
ornithologiat help you! Hausech & Lomb, Kern 
Swiss, Bushnell, Swift and other fine binoculars 
and telescopes. Postpaid, Free trial. Bartlett 
Hendricks, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass 


AMAZING PRICES priem binoculars, 22 model 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed . 
Volder, “Binocular Selecting 

eratory-medical microscopes 

porters, Mercury Bide West Los Angeles 25 
Calif, 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, et repaired 
(Gjuaranteed workmanship 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or priemes 
placed. Bhallow eve cups made to order for eve 
wlass wearers, Lost or broken eve cups replaced 
Describe repairs r send instrument for free 
estimate Write for deseriptive folder Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars Gould 
Lens Service, 26-K Franklin Avenae, Bingham- 
ten, N 


Lenses coated for 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 

Terrestrial and Celestial Largest stock ir 

town, Zeiss, Leits, Hensoldt, Bal, Sard, HBual 

German, French and Japanese New and 

Bell, buy and trade 1) 6day free tria 

Clean and repair all makes Over twenty-five 

years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians 

2 Best 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. Corn 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS, Prompt service and 

binoculars, field glase and opera glass Free 

estimates on all repairs. Aleo authorized dealers 

and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 

Large selection of 
Charles 


Reuss (German) binocular 
binoctilar cases tablished 
Mayer & Son, 

cage J, Ulinels, Phone Dearborn 2-7957 


BINOCULARS REPAIR — RECONDITION 
Authorised dealers Tauech & Lomb, Zeiss 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. ¥. VA 6-2785 
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Rates for classified advertising ; 15¢ a wor 


Audubon Market Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
mn premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author 
zed Bausch & Lomb dealer , and trade 
new and used. George A ' 
Street, Reom 86, New York City 34, 

WOrth 2-1959. 


BINOCULAR REPAIR SERVICE. H. Oclsner, 
25 Burbank Street, Yonkers, N. Y. Binoculars 
und telescopes repaired. Free estimates 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftemen 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make Collimator 
slignment to Government specification Free 
heck up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
enses, any size $3.00. I. Miller, 763 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULAR - TELESCOPE - MICROSCOPES — 
Nerthwest Inetrument Co., Imc., 2313-3rd Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash., since 1921. All makes repaired, 
experienced personnel, modern precision equip- 
ment. Free estimates—-Bausch & Lomb Dealers 
Importers and Dealers in Foreign Binoculars 


COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE, GUARAN- 
TEED. Binoculars, Scopes, Recementing, Hard- 
coating, Posts, Crosshairs, KRangefii.ders, or spe- 
celal reticules installed, Refinishing, Bluing. Mod- 
ern machine shop, 18 yeers in business, write 
or send instrument for estimate. Optical Instru- 
ment Repair Ce., 579 Avondale Ave., San An- 
tonio 16, Texas 


BINOCULARS, Bausch & Lomb, Car! Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt, Leitz, many other makes, American, Ger- 
man, Japanese, all sixes. Special low price. Free 
liat. Optical Instrument Hepair Co., 579 Avon- 
dale Ave., San Antonio 10, Texas 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
ibjecta New or out-of-print Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Beek Company, Winthrop, lowa, 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animais, Na- 
ture Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
jee, Rancocas, N 


BIGGEST BIBLE OFFER Authorized King 
James ersion n i-color Gift Box. Size 
»! ,;. Beautifully bound in black or white 
Gilt etamped with amber edges. Contains family 
register and calendar for daily reading. A won- 
derful gift. $2.00 ppd. Church groups and clubs 
write for quantity price. THE BIBLE, Heafferd 
Junction, Wisconsin 


THE YOUNG PIONEERS, a camping, fishing, 
story filled with nature lore for boys 
nuthor and hand 
or Christmas gift 
Hallie Helt, 419 South College 
Street, Springfield, Hlinois 


Films—Slides 


COLOR SLIDES tell the story of wildflowers 
birds, and insects. Choose from over 600, copied 
from original 2x2 Kodachromes. Catalogs and 
prices on request. Indicate subject. Lee Jenkins, 
P.O. Bex 534, Columbia, Missouri. 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, animals, ete 
Sample slide with credit slip 256¢. Lists free 
Reautiful nature postage stamps. Samples and 
credit slip 25¢. Seett Lewis, 1338 Buena Vista, 
Palm Springs, California. 


WILD LIFE FILMS. Buy direct from Studio 
at tremendous savings. Kodachrome, BAW 8 & 
lémm and 2x2 slides. Free illustrated brochure. 
Wild Life Films, 5614-HA Cahuenga Boulevard, 
North Hellyweed, California 


writing odvertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


minimum order $3.00 


-™ 


&mm-l6mm Kodachrome Movies! Slides! Stereos! 
Catalogs (specify which). Wild Life, Travel, 
Adventure, National Parks, Foreign, Varieties. 
Colonial, 247-J, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


Birdhouses—Feeders 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid 
Yonghaus, 666-46, Mountain View, N. 


MASTERBILT BIRD FEEDERS make nice 
Christmas gifts. See display ad October issue. 
$4.00 postpaid. W. P. Hanley, Trenton, Missouri. 


BIRD FEEDERS. Two types—waterproof or 
squirrel proof. Write for cireulars and photos 
Arther Grant, Dunedin, Florida. 


BIRDHOUSES FOR CHRISTMAS. Heavy fiber, 
guaranteed waterproof, 5” x 5” x 714". Birch- 
bark finish, slate-covered roof. Last years. $1.98 
2 for $3.76. Nertheast Enterprises, Box 134-B, 


Glenbrook, Connecticut. 


MAINE FISHNET BAGS make sturdy suet feed- 
ers for emall birds the year around. 50¢ postpaid 
Sea Garden Shop, Medomak, Maine. 


Plants—Seeds 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock, Orna- 
mentals, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, Shade 
trees, Seeds, Perennials. 36 page catalog free 
Girard Bros. Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Ledge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


MEXICO.-A Gypsy Tour, in and around Alamos, 
Sonora, Also back country pack trips, December 
4’ into January 1957, from 86 per day. Write 
for information and reservations. Wampler Trail 
Trips, Box 45, Berkeley 1, California. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natura! 
eolor. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


PINE CONES. \% inch to foot long. Illustrated 
folder with deseription of autumn, Christmas 
uses, Western Tree Cones, 1925 Brooklane, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


ARTICLES WANTED: (500-1000 words) on na- 
tive or tropical butterflies. Good rates. Inquire 
Nature Writers’ Service, 17 George Aggott Road, 
Needham 92, Massachusetts. 


PHOTO LAMPS & SHADES, reproducing your 
own negatives, prints, or color slides. Free bro- 
chure. Coast O'Maine Studio, Boothbay Harber 
10, Maine. 


ORCHID PLANTS FOR SALE. 200 kinds that 
will grow in the home. Highly interesting, beau- 
tifully photographed growing instruction booklet 
50¢ postpaid, Price list free. Samuel Presner, 
Bex 1550-V, Coraigables, Florida. 
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THE INDEX 
TO THIS VOLUME HAS BEEN REMOVED 
FROM THIS POSITION AND PLACED AT 


THE BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR 


THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising ; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


Binoculars—Telescopes--Microscopes 


RITE THE KREICHERTSWe've specialized in 
binoculars for birding since 1923. Bend for price 
list—3 grades, including Bausch & Lomb and 
Bushnell, with quality comparison—6 models 
especially adapted by ws for bird study. Also 
Bausch & Lomb and Bushnell scopes with inter- 
changeable eyepieces of different magnifications, 
tripod adapters, car-window mounts, and acces 
sories for birding. Liberal trade-ina. Our Free 
Service Guarantee with every new instrument 
irrespective of price. This guarantee-—over our 
famous 40 year old name-—makes every glass 
bought from us a distinguished gift. We ship 
on 30 days’ trial; gifts until 10 days after Christ- 
mas. lefore buying, read our double article 
"Know Your Binoculars” published in Audubon 
Magazine (1061). Wholly unbiased, it telle you 
how to choose the “right” model for your per 
sonal requirements, how to cheek it for the 
claims made for it, and how to use it to beat 
advantage. Fully illustrated 12-page reprint 10¢ 

no charge to bird elub members, @ also 
anewer questions personally. Open Saturdays 
10-1 (MOunt Vernon 4-2772). The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First St, Mt. 
Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BEPORE THE XMAS BIRD CENSUS check the 
condition of your binoculars! Write for free 
reprint of our article How to Cheek Align- 
ment’ published in January 1964 Audubon Mag 
azine, We repair and hardeoat all makes. Align 
ment to U.B. Government specifications—com 
pleted in 43 days on request. Make sure-—mail! 
your glass now. See above ad. The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, N. Y 


BINO-POTOGRAPHY !|— RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice 
Mirakel Optieal Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York 


MUSEUM CURATOR, Let an experienced field 
ornithologiat help you! Bausch & Lomb, Kern 
Swiss, Bushnell, Swift and other fine binoculars 
and telescopes. Postpaid. Free trial, Bartlett 


Hendricks, Pittsfield 50-A, Mane 
AMAZING PRICES priem binoculars, 22 models 


$16.26 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab 
oratory-medical microscopes aleo. Prentiss Im 
porters, Mereury Bide... West Low Angeles 25 
Calif, 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, et repaired 
Guaranteed workmanship Lenses coated for 
brighter vision, Damaged lenses or priema re 
placed, Bhallow eve cupe made to order for eye 
glass wearers, Lost or broken eve cups replaced 
Deseribe repairs or wend inetrument for fre 
estimate, Write for deseriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ine on new Bushnell binoculars Gould 
Lens Service, 26-K Franklin Avenue, Bingham 
ten, N.Y 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 

Terrestrial and Celestial Largest stock ir 
town, Zeiss, Leite, Hensoldt, B&aL, Sard, Bust 
nell, German, French and Japanese New and 
Used Sell, buy and trade 0 day free trial 
Clean and repair al) makes Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 Bast 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Hausech & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection 
binocular cases Katablished 1921 Charles 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi 
cage 5, Iilineis, Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS - 
Authorized dealere Rausch Lomb, Zetss 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Deli 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36 
N. ¥. VA 6-2785 


REPAIR — RECONDITION 
«& 
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BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
m premises, with 20 years experience, Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 34, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959 


BINOCULAR REPAIR SERVICE. H. Oclener, 
25 Burbank Street, Yonkers, N. Y. Binoculars 


and telescopes repaired Free estimates 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftemen 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes, We 
have optics to repair any make Collimator 
alignment to Government specification Free 
cheek up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
cases, any size $3.00. I, Miller, 703 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsy|lvania. 


BINOCULAR - TELESCOPE - MICROSCOPES -—— 
Northwest Instrument Co., Inc., 23153-3rd Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash., since 1921. All makes repaired, 
experienced personnel, modern precision equip- 
ment. Free estimates-- Bausch & Lomb Dealers 
Importers and Dealers in Foreign Binoculars 


COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE, GUAKAN- 
TEED. Binoculars, Scopes, Recementing, Hard- 
coating, Posts, Crosshairs, Rangefinders, or epe- 
cial reticules installed, Refinishing, Bluing. Mod- 
ern machine shop, 18 years in business, write 
or send instrument for estimate. Optical Instre- 
ment Repair Co., 579 Avondale Ave., San An- 
tonio 10, Texas. 


BINOCULARS, Bausch & Lomb, Car! Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt, Leitz, many other makes, American, Ger- 
man, Japanese, all sizes. Special low price. Free 
liet. Optical Instrument Repair Co., 579 Avon- 
dale Ave., San Antonio 10, Texas. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
ubjects New or out-of-print Catalogs fur- 
nished, Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing. Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
jee, Rancocas, N 


BIGGEST BIBLE OFFER Authorized King 
James Version In 4-color Gift Box. Size 
1 x« 7%. Beautifully bound in black or white 
Gilt stamped with amber edges. Contains family 
register and ealendar for daily reading A won- 
derful gift. $2.00 ppd. Church groups and clubs 
write for quantity price. THE BIBLE, Heafford 
Junction, Wisconsin 


THE YOUNG PIONEERS eamping, fishing, 
hunting story filled with nature lore for boys 
illuatratior by author and hand 
bound by author. Excellent for Christmas gift 
$2.75 postpaid Hallie Holt, 419 South College 
Street, Springfield, Ilinois 


26 pages, 12 


Films—Slides 


COLOR SLIDES tell the story of wildflowers 
birds, and insects. Choose from over 600, copied 
from original 2x2 Kodachromes. Catalogs and 
prices on request. Indicate subject. Lee Jenkins, 
P.O. Bex 536, Columbia, Missouri. 


NATURE SLIDE. Weetern birds, animals, ete 
Sample slide with credit slip 256¢. Lists free 
Beautiful nature postage stamps. Samples and 
credit slip 25¢. Scott Lewis, 1338 Buena Vista, 
Palm Springs, California. 


WILD LIFE FILMS. Buy direct from Studio 
at tremendous savings. Kodachrome, BAW 8 & 
l6émm and 2x2 slides. Free illustrated brochure. 
Wild Life Films, 5614-HA Cahuenga Boulevard, 
North Hellywood, California, 


writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


&mm-l6mm Kodachrome Movies! Slides! Stereos! 
Catalogs (specify which). Wild Life, Travel, 
Adventure, National Parks, Foreign, Varieties. 
Colonial, 247-3, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


Birdhouses—Feeders 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid 
Yonghaus, 666-46, Mountain View, N. 


MASTERBILT BIRD FEEDERS make nice 
Christmas gifts. See display ad October issue. 
$4.00 postpaid. W. P. Hanley, Trenton, Missouri. 


BIRD FEEDERS. Two types—waterproof or 


squirrel proof. Write for circulars and photos 
Arther Grant, Dunedin, Florida. 


BIRDHOUSES FOR CHRISTMAS. Heavy fiber, 
guaranteed waterproof, 5” x 5” x 7%”. Birch- 
bark finish, slate-covered roof. Last years. $1.98 
’ for $4.75. Nertheast Enterprises, Box 134-B, 
Glenbrook, Connecticut. 


MAINE FISHNET BAGS make sturdy suet feed 
ers for small birds the year around. 50¢ postpaid 
Sea Garden Shop, Medomak, Maine. 


Plants—Seeds 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock, Orna- 
mentals, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, Shade 

; Perennials. 36 page catalog free 
Girard Bros. Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Ledge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


MEXICO—-A Gypsy Tour, in and around Alamos, 
Sonora, Also back country pack trips, December 
$ into Januazy 1957, from 86 per day. Write 
for information and reservations. Wampler Trail 
Trips, Box 45, Berkeley |, California. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natura! 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


PINE CONES. *% inch to foot long. Illustrated 
folder with description of autumn, Christma 
uses. Western Tree Cones, 1925 Brooklane, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


ARTICLES WANTED: (500-1000 words) on na- 
tive or tropical butterflies. Good rates. Inquire 
Nature Writers’ Service, 17 George Aggott Road, 
Needham 92, Massachusetts. 


PHOTO LAMPS & SHADES, reproducing your 
own negatives, prints, or color slides. Free bro- 
chure. Coast O'Maine Studio, Boothbay Harbor 
10, Maine. 


ORCHID PLANTS FOR SALE. 300 kinds that 
will grow in the home. Highly intervsting, beau- 
tifully photographed growing instruction booklet 
50¢ postpaid. Price list free. Samuel Presner, 
Box 4550-V, Coralgables, Florida. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


RUSTIC FEEDER $5.30 


BIRDS’ DINNER PAIL $2.75 (filled) 
THE SQUIRRELS’ DILEMMA $11.95 Refills $1.25 


hipping Charges Collect 


Siatena dl am 
‘ Pi ee ie 


F Ac Sa ly 


SQUIRRELS’ DEFEAT 


$8.60 REVOLVING GARDEN SNACKERY 
$8.45 


WINDOW FEEDER $7.50 


hipping Charges Collect shipping Charges Collect 


BIRD SEED 
Audubon Mixture 

$8 2.758 postpaid 

& 5.00 ox ollect 

s 8.00 ox lect 

$15.50 ox llect 


MEDIUM 
SUNFLOWER SEED 


ALL METAL ) #$ 3.50 postpaid 


25 #8 7.50 ox llect 
FEEDER $6.25 0 391980 os _ 


O # $24.00 ox lect 


t of the Mississippi oni 


Service Department 
National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y 


Date 
Kindly send me the following Bird Seed and Feeders. Check enclosed. (Sorry, no C.O.D.'s ) 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


Total 


Please note bird seed not shipped West of the Mississippi 
On all items not marked “shipped collect” add 10%, East of the Mississippi and 15°/, West of the Mississippi to cover mailing costs 
Prices subject to change. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


PARADISE ON AN 
Audubon Wildlife Tour 


1956-57 


This season Audubon Wildlife Tourists 
may discover two thrilling NEW regions of 
wild Florida—the fabulously beautiful new 
CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY in the 
northern portion of the Big Cypress Swamp, 
and the wild TAYLOR RIVER country in the 
EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK. Tourists 
may also explore the exciting FISHEAT- 
ING CREEK country southwest of Lake Okee- 
chobee, abounding with wild turkeys, Flor- 


Season 


ida cranes, burrowing owls, egrets, herons, 
ibises and many other species; discover 
the brilliant roseate spoonbills, great white 
herons, reddish egrets and many other sub- 
tropical birds on trips basing at Miami; 
journey from there through the Everglades 
National Park to Florida Bay and the Keys. 
These tours start on November 26 and 
will run on both a one-day and two-day 
schedule from then through April, 1957. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


13 McAllister Arcade 


° Miami, Florida 


